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Summary of the News 


A résumé of the naval and military onera- 
tions in the European war during the 
week will be found in a Chronicle of the War 


past 


on page 215. In these columns we shall deal 
only with the more general or political de- 
velopments of the situation. 

The declaration of war, or rather the offi- 
cial statement that a state of war existed 
between Great Britain and Austria, which 
had been regarded as inevitable for some | 
days, finally came on August 13. The form 
in which the statement was made was prob- 


ably adopted in order that Italy might not be 
under the technical obligation to join with her 
nominal allies in resenting what have 
been regarded an act of had 
Great Britain actually taken the initiative in 


might 


as aggression 


making a declaration of war. Nothing, how- 
ever, appears more improbable than that 
Italy should now be induced by any considera- 
tion, technical or otherwise, to throw in her 


lot with Austria. 


By far the most important development 


the international si’ n was the ultimatum 


sent by Japan to Germany on August 16, de- 
manding the immediate withdrawal from Jap- 


anese and Chinese waters of German men-of- 


war and armed vessels of all kinds, or the 
disarmament of those which cannot be so 
withdrawn, and the surrender without com- 


pensation to the imperial Japanese authorities 


of the entire leased territory of Kiao-chau, 
with a view to the eventual restoration of the 
same to China. A time limit of one week 
was given for the receipt of Germany's reply 
to the ultimatum, and its demands were to 
be complied with by September 15. The reply 
that Germany will give is naturally not in 
doubt, and so Japan will be added to the 
Powers with which the German Empire is 
at war. 

Some concern has been expressed in this 


country lest Japanese aggression against Ger- 
many should extend to the German island 
possessions in the Pacific. The attitude of the 
Administration, however, is understood to be 
that it does not question the good faith of 
Japan, and the British Government on August 
17 issued pointing out that the 
ultimatum was only delivered after full con- 
sultation between Tokio and London. It 
expressly stated that the action of Japan would 
not extend to the Pacific beyond the 
China except in it be 
necessary to protect Japanese shipping 
in the Pacific, Sir Edward Grey 
to have receiwed assurances from Janan 
Kiao-chau would be 
accordance with the 
in the ultimatum. 


a statement 


also 


Ocean 


seas, so far as might 
lines 
is said 
that 


China in 


and 


surrendered to 


undertaking contained 


Some alarm has been caused, particularly to 
by the by the 
Turkish Government of the two German cruis- 
ers, Goeben and Breslau, which passed through 
the Dardanelles after running the gantlet of 


Greece, purchase last week 





in | 











the British and French fleets. Turkey's ac- | leased to the Panama Railroa 
tion was made the subject of inquiries by | * New \ I t ‘ ' 
the Powers of the Triple Entente, and ass boat t u ! ( Goetha ‘ 
ances were given that the German cre the Canal, a in official party i 
| would be repatriated and the vessels manned | Pres! tP rt Vee ! re tas 
by Turkish crews Th uurchase has been | Were ¢ ' ‘ rt t t 
made, according to Turkish explanat to | Was made te ! 
compensate for the takin over 1 (jreat 
Britain of the Turkish Dreadnought that wa The United St ! 
building in English yard ind to offset the /a+ st. Paul « \ | 
recent purchase by Greece of the Idal id | ational Har t ‘ 
Mississippi from the | ted State in restraint of t 
= | An appeal will be t t t 
Russia at the end of last week mad les- | Supreme Court 
perate bid, which appear like ‘ T 
cessful, for the support of the P: Ar ni- 4 conference wi ) ‘ 
festo to Poland was issus ud by the Luke week to d men 
Nicholas, Commander-in-Chief of t] | in} mated lo i im dut 
army, promising autonomy to the j ‘yt it is expected t , it ff t 
return for loyalty in the present | Europe 1t was decided to ' 
- | raise the amount, and the W \ 
The British Government on <Au 13 | Committees will ta ip the 
adopted the heroic measure of ithe bill as soo AS pM ible 
the Bank of England against k on dis 
counts granted by it. The beneficial effect | The question of the unwa { 
of this unprecedented action was immediately | ,), netnen of { tuife in +) 
seen in a considerable easing of thi <7) egies ae aa , ' 
situation. The Government : z ; : . wt ; 
teed insurance of cargo t! ) janet mS Ch 1 Melkt 
parently being confined to ca " ‘ Itritist | wie a o ethe ‘ 
ottoms and consigned to Britis! t could be undert F . a " 
urtific 1] ral l I 
The difficulties of American tourists abr ij under i ( iat 
are gradually being amelior Witt the | 
resumption of transatlantic trat! ma have] , , , ‘ 
already returned. Seven boat urryi | rhe nipp 
‘ : , |ships to Ame , f t } ! 
000 passengers, left England on Saturday, d ‘ p ‘ 
within the next three weeks forty-eight othe j te Senate on Mc c : ; ‘ 
ships are scheduled to leave British port or Phe bill was ' thy a ‘ . ' 
America Announcement of plans for the | Bad nae raged 2 a nit . ; 
relief of stranded Americans was mad on | ° ee ee +} = , er 
Tuesday by Henry 8. Breckinridge, Assista 21 ee ers , ‘ 
Secretary of War. London is to be the head- an aye , pe } a t! , 
quarters for the relief of the Ameri ins) “O oe a gin ste ‘ 
now on the Continent. The cruise Ter ‘“ nt to suspend | ing ” te 
nessee and North Carolina will make thei: a a Hh t : | | 
headquarters at’ Falmouth, mov from | ee bes ais — . , er p 4 
there to Continental points hene ! mia or Psccugciigs . - re oy ‘ Pye vw . 
be found necessary. a ata _ 7 Ts mee 
Since public interest has been somewhat di The questi of the | 
verted by European affairs, the Mexican situ-| houses in this ce ral t 
ation has settled itself with remarkable rapid-|of the European Powers e1 ! 
ity. The process of transfer of power was| occupied the attentl ru 
complicated but expeditiou: It Carbajal,j| ment during the past weel ‘ 
Provisional President, on Thursd turned | Inquiries made | 1. PP. Me a“ | ' 
over the chief authority to Gen. Iturbide, Go jas to what would be the As i t 
ernor of the Federal District, and departed] titude towards the project of t 
for Vera Cruz. Gen. Iturbide promptly tra of several hundred illion | | 
ferred the power to the Constitutionalist Gen. | reply of the State Departme t 
Obregon, who entered Mexico City with his|action would be i bh t 
troops on Saturday, amid the acclaim of the by American banker! to 
multitude. The Federal army has been di which is at war are inc a 
solved, and, with the resignation of the Mili pirit of neutrality \ 
tary Governors of the states of Chiay Vera| Mr. J. P. Morgan « M 
Cruz, Tabasco, and Campeche, the last vestige|that the advice of tI t 
of the Huerta régime is at an end. G Car-| would be complied wit! 
ranza has not yet entered the t s 3 a 
expected to do so shortly The deat) of , 1 
con, John P. Hol j 
The Panama Canal was formally « ed t August 12; He lL, (ent 
traffic on Saturday for all shiy up t 10,000] Michael A. & | \ ! el 
tons register The steamship Anco: wwned! Jame M (iri ) 
by the United States War Department and‘ gust 17 
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| 
Japanese may be found in possession of Ger-|them. Poles must be excused if they wait 


Samoa as well 


man 


as Kiao~ 


national 


nau, 


cting that 


lj + wy 
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Saturday the Panama Canal, the 
engineering achievement in th: From the full text of the English diplo- 
thrown open for traffic, and matie correspondence preceding the war, 
a iich has now reached this country, noth- 
oO foreign traffic Could anything 
essential is to be gleaned that was not 
irdonic Ju when the mo 
contained in the cabled accounts. One point, 
‘ erpris¢ of {| ice heat comple 
owever, stands out clearly in the last dis- 
i come on to paralyze ocean . . 
of Sir Edward Grey included in the 
itior The one is I enormot , 
, = : cial publication. It was sent on the very 
j ed the the b . 
; - Owner id of war, after he had declined the Ger- 
reatest destructive ction offers to insure British neutrality: 
0 nich there 1s a record nd it gave Germany a plain opportunity, 
ca t ile \ a ot only of preventing the war, but of 
in Europe alone, if this war last rreaking up the Triple Entente Sir Ed- 
nonth would build several such) ward Grey telegraphed to the British Am- 
OF course Oo far as ocean tral bassador at Berlin: 
erne ! ) ne ° 
concerned, this is a passing co I said to German Ambassador this morning 
e the Panama waterway is pre that if Gerenany could get any reasonabl 
mos " r \ } F > t « ar at 
there for all time, and it will prof posal put forward which made it clear that | 
Germany and Austria were striving to pre- 
rade revival and the re erate erve European peace, and that Russia and 
ical hipping whenever they come France would be nreasonable if they re- 
cred ) ( mort it t : Io S , 
doubtful if any one happent! ted it, I would pps at St. Petersburg 
d Paris, and go the leneth of saving that 
row nt les ‘ he ¢ I . 
I into clearer relief t if Russia and France w ld not accept it his 
isteful and destructive ‘ irae I Viai t cjovernment would have nothing 
broad than Col. Go ils’s notice | ™ore to do with the consequences; but, other 
I told German Ambassador that if France 
‘ it the eatest Al 
d _ dees seid ne involved \ ld be drawn in 
ol ‘ Lae | I dy ) erve tho 0 , . . 
This was the last and splendid chance for 
eutti one other roa . . . 
German diplomacy. It failed to grasp it. 
nd the plunge into war was made with, 
T i itement a t t the Westminster Gazette justly observes, 
‘tum to German 0 confusion and miscalculation in the 
inferred. that t that Bismarck would have regarded 
uf iti t essential.” 
(>t | ndon N pr 
I t t 1 tha Biddin for the good | of the Poles has 
1 to ta jing on brisk r si ie out 
1 t I f the war t I ) irs now 
i Crerman 0 idl be ( ' j 
I ( ious G t | tor l an ( ima 
( ow d t St. P 1 ] a 
( ) t g 4 R trues 
l ! ) 
Hilo or W \\ I} i tan 
) i trit Tv | i olent 
( j t { " l e pi 
| i i j »>reunite a i ! ne t King 
t tit ( nd t i i nomo 


en ire 


that 


a time before believing in this new-found 


nthusiasm of the Czar for a united Poland. 
Belgium 


The numerous dispatches from 


| which have been received since the outbreak 


of war, telling of German soldiers suffering 
from lack of food, will be of great interest 
The Ger- 
unknown 


to students of military affairs. 


the 
Unlike the 


man commissariat is one of 


factors of the present problem. 
custom in our own army, the Germans make 
but little of their supply officers; we give 
them high rank and place them in our army 
of all 


the 


register ahead the line officers. In 


Germany it is just reverse; the supply 
officials come far after the line troops, upon 
everything is concen- 


whose development 


trated. Fighting in Europe, where there are 
perfect roads and railways in every direc- 
tion, makes the provisioning of an army very 
different from that of our troops in the Civil 
War, or in our oversea expeditions to the 
Philippines and Cuba. In 1870 the supply- 
ing of the German army was excellently car- 
ried out; as Sheridan pointed out, the Ger- 
mans were able to live largely off the coun- 
the problem of 1914 is a difficult 
called 


there has been 


try: but 


one, if only because the forces out 


are so much larger. Hence 


a good deal of speculation as to how the 


commissariat would work over a long line 


of communications, and particularly if there 
should be a smashing reverse on the border. 
If the reports received are true in any con- 


siderable degree, it would seem as if this 


vart of the German machine were halting 


d groaning, just as the reports of charges 


olid masses on heavily armed forts indi- 
failure to bring the German battle- 
tics up to date. An army, as Lord Bacon 


1id, proceeds on its belly, and can crawl at 


lies reach it promptly. 


only if its suj 
I truth about the war which is at length 
Leing furnished to a prejudiced world from 
irtial sources friendly to Germany does 
not differ pe ptibly in spirit from the 
th that emanates from Brussels, Paris, 


and London. Mr. Ridder’s English column 


Staats-Ze 








the instead of nailing the 


tung, 








nails Ger 


of 


of Germany's enemies, only 





lag to the mast in the face the 








world; a laudable performance in its 





out the promis 


find 









way, but hardly carrying 
American readers would in the 


Zeitung 


orrespondents and editors are unwilling to 








Staat the facts which Anglo-Saxon 


to the public. So the German-Ameri 


of 


ive 


an Chamber Commerce has chosen for 
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the author of the first of its “impartial | 


presentations” of the war a member of the 
Staff 
Our awe for that greatest of mili 


German General who is now in this 


country. 


tary machines is somewhat lessened when a 


member of the Kaiser’s General Staff ex 
plains the German method of attacking 
forts in close formation, at Liége, as re- 


that original 


the 


sulting from the fact as the 


circle of assailants draws closer to en 


emy’s position the circle grows smaller, and 


the formation thickens Nor, we hope, 


is the General Staff's exactitude of 


up. 
informa 
indicated by this officer's statement 
“all 


ed by 


tion 


that Belgian fortresses were construct 


French engineers.” Gen. Brialmont, 


who planned the fortifications on the line 


Liége-Namur and Antwerp, was a native 


Belgian. 


When blows the last and 


the 


Gabriel trump 
heat, 
“This 


only 


elements melt with fervent 
Marine Journal will rise to explain: 
had 


emits a 


would not have happened if we 


had ship subsidies.” It now 


over the “Day of Retribution” which has 


come to this country for disregarding its 


warnings. 
did 


the day 


United States not subsidize a 


tile marine, 
eign ships would fail us and our commerce 
Well, 
the subsidies and now 
But 
Marine Journal 
subsidies? Not 
bill to 


to foreign-built ships as 


would be paralyzed? 
“We did 


not 


now you see. 


not pay we 


do have the ships.” does any- 


body think that the wants 


the ships without the for 


an instant. It denounces the give 


American registry 


a “wretched subterfuge” and a “miserable 


scheme of buncombe legislation.” Let any 


craven American dare to buy such a ship 


and he will find out what the Marine J: 
ral thinks of him. Its platform is, No 
Ships without subsidies. As a last resort 
we presume, it might compromise on tak 
i subsidies without the ships. 

he decision of the Federal District Court 
agail Harvester Company, in the Gov 
er! under the Anti-Trust law, i 
based on reasoning which will make revi« 
of the r on by the Supreme Court, on ap 
peal, altogether desirable The decision it 


self was reached by vote of two out of the 


three sitting Justices, and the two majorit 
opinions are not wholly in harmony. All 
three agree that the open and obnoxiou 


suppression of competition, which was the 


main ground for the Supreme Court’s deci- 


sions against the Oil and Tobacco combina 


tions, has not been proved in the case of the 


mercan- | 


The Nation 


Harvester Company. One of the two major 


ity opinions waives entirely the argument 


as to alleged unlawful methods of organiza 
tion, to which much attention is given by 
the other majority opinion, and asserts that 
the simple fact of combination of “five great 
ompeting companies, which controlled more 
cent. of the trade, . . . is the 


detail 


than sv per 


ontrolling fact; all else is 


o even this argument of Judge Hook, the 
inority opinion of Judge Sanborn answer! 
| evide t} 
i “ ist \ I \ 
. e has ‘ i 
Iie nas ( Md va 
} the ibs« ll ey i un 
h that law wa lire t ! 
t Vas brought i i f \ i 
Wiis Si) oe | i ‘ i th 
When the Supreme Court reviews the case, 
it will presumably have to take cognizance 


| of a previous anti-Trust decision of its own, | 


the | 


wail | 


effect th: 


Didn’t it always say that, if the | 


would come when for- | 


other the and Tobacco 


We 


Oil 
1911. 


Securities 


than Company 


the North 


The 


afar 
reier to 


1904. 


decisions of 


ern decision of 


opinion against the railway merger, in that 


case, answered defendants’ argument—to the 


t no overt act whatever 


a 


committed in restraining or regulating traf- 


|fic by the Northern Securities directorate 
such—by the statement that, under the 
necessary purpose of the combination, “com 
petition between the constituent compani« 
. 
would cease.” Justice Brewer's concurrin 
opinion rested on the argument that if ‘ 
two railroad compani« can, through the 
trumentality of a holding corporatior 
be placed under one control, “then in li 
manner, aS was conceded o ! 
I on of ! coul 1 for ‘ ella 
could the control « ill e railroad 
count! be placed i i single « ) io 
It } bee! ! 1 ll clo ( I ol 
e co ol ti-Tr li ( 
decision ( 1 
Cl I Oo! ( ae 
The Cour ll ! 0 
0 ‘ 1 ‘ I 
r Cor , rtie ' 
mune of 1 ( e ¢ 
Nol rl « | 
| }; i ; ‘ I I 
precede at 
iO 0 i i I 0 
cr ‘ ‘ l j note cy 
! io if ‘ implen ( 
er oulk i¢ j ' 
The acceptance last week by tt Ne Ha 
iven Railroad of the reor; iza gre 


ment with the Federal Gov 


main } 


had been | 


cent rejection of which brought about the 
Federal suit, was due to several causes, Wish 
to avoid the delay incident to prolonged litl 
ration wa I furally on Conse! of the 
Departme! of Justi not to insi on r 
render of ownership in e New York and 
New | ind j " ind 
I ne I re 
ng ie ( r ] a and 
a bed I pu io on 
\ itl ‘ ‘ ‘ re ( 
' 4 ol elli ‘ n ti 
Maine har mpe 
ertion of the right of pur ‘ 
of Massachusett i vir 
courts; for the pre ‘ vid 
that if the trustees of I ( t 
been unable to sell it under condition 
within a year, the matte! oa 
court. In the meantime, ther 
that the Massachusetts Lé« la e 
action that will remove what a! ( 
knowledged impediments to ( 
On Saturday the Constitt fore 
under Gen. Obregon entered ‘ 
the same day that G Hu i in 
England to ek a well 
vyhich untort el ed I 
of Europe 
entry of the Constitutior 
accompanime! ot m rejo 1 
troet whic} hot late a 
cri ol Vi Hiuert 0 ‘ ad ‘ 
of Madero ‘ ( 
( rra 1 
\ ‘ ‘ 
; : * 
e of ‘ 
c a 
edt 
ouded peace till 
fter al ‘ Mexis Olu ‘ 
for! di 1 


209 
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laccuse American manufacturing and export. of the party platforms, his is more than a 


ing interests of the indifference 


sipated a few months ago. 
logic, 


the 


war and the United States and the Monroe 


The 


but in 


Colonel was never strong on 


his speech on Saturday about 





Doctrine and the peace treaties, he got him- 
self He be- 


felicitating his countrymen on their 


more than usually tangled up. 


gan by 


| 
| 
| 
being not only out of this awful European 
conflict, but freed from the burden of “‘crush- 
This 


the 


ing armaments.” latter immunity is 


conferred upon us by Monroe Doctrine. 


Without it, European Powers would have 


! 
| colonized in South America—he said noth- 


North 
the 


ing about America; Canada doesn’t 


count for purposes of the argument— 


| and then we should have had to fight them 


all. Blessed be the Monroe Doctrine, which 





saved us from all that! But stay a mo- 
ment. The Colonel is not yet done. Un- 
the Monroe Doctrine is supported by 


is worth less than 


| 
} 
| 
| less 
| 
| overwhelming “force,” it 


| the paper on which it is written. European 
| 


| nations would not respect it for a moment 


| unless we were prepared to whip any or all 


| of them that infringed it. Consequently, we 


| must make our naval and military power 
| 

|}so great that all Europe would not dare 
j}attack us. Thus does the Colonel work 


}up to his little Q. E. D—namely, that we 


are happily free from “crushing armaments.” 


interesting feature of Ohio’s 


The 


State primary, held last 


most 
week, is the defeat 


of ex-Senator Foraker in his attempt to put 


himself in line for return to the body he 
left five years ago. Personal antagonisms, 
one of the few certainties of Ohio politics, 
probably had as much to do with this re- 
sult as larger issues, although the Foraker 
platform of opposition to the Administra- 


tion at all points, good and bad, in the old 


could hardly appeal to 


But 


thoroughgoing way, 


the sober-minded of his party while 
his defeat by ex-Lieut.-Gov. Warren G. Hard- 
ing is 


of the 


interesting, the more important result 


primaries is the renomination of the 


Democratic Governor, James M. Cox. Gov. 


Cox has aroused the enmity of partisans 
ho have not been provided with all they 
wanted in the way of patronage, and a vig- 
orous fight was waged against him on this 
core But it turns out to have been more 
vigorous than general His position upon 
the question of State reforms had won to 


him the forward-looking Democrats of Ohio, 


and, as the successful candidates are, under 


cause behind it Maderv stood for one set 
of principl and the reaction under Felix 
Diaz and Huerta stood for another set of 
principle That the reaction has spent 
its force for a long time to come, if not for- 
ever, may be safely assumed. Mexico can- 
not go back to the state policies and eco 
nomic policies of Porfirio Diaz. Such dan- 
el therefore, as are anticipated will arise 
from the personal jealousies and aspirations 
of those who have carried the revolution to 
eee But here also we have grounds 
for believir that the dissensions between 
Carranza and Villa have been magnified 
! their opponent Or, if strife should 
brea out, there still the all-important 
fact tha erea formerly Mexico’s in 
ternal troubles were fed in part from across 
the Rio Grande or regarded with contemptu 
ous indifference there, the elements now in 
control in Mexico City have behind them 
the expressed friendship of the United 
tate Carranza has with him the good 
es of the American people and the Ad- 
ministration at Washington, a factor al 
I ol rimar;r importance in fuarantec 
permanence of the new régime. 

Announ ent from Washington that 80 
approved candidates have taken 
iminations for the commercial attaché} 
rvi ind will be hurried through further | 
! i ire our trade of one form of| 
t ta in taking advantage of its} 

11 tunit by the end of next 

d to ay i Government 

ntat it Buenos Ayres, Rio dé 

| 1, and Santiago; while already 

i t ire ready to depart for 

field ) t } could have been 

rt t i nts turned out, than 

it Administration in procuring the 
lation f $100,000 for the 

itta ‘ ind of $50,000 for the 

it iy f t former were to 

tuated at London t. Peters 

f | | n, and Peking, and wheth 

' { of them ill be 

n t t ut the other 

i t ! gnated outside the 

l ea unig opening to prove 
f inp! is is belt laid In 

not merely on t ir } pwleds ol 

il i and of ommercial matter but 
{ I iracter nd add Three of 

nt ive been assigned respectively 

the lumb market, t hardware 

irket, and the textile and fruit markets; 
the direction of their fellows will be 
public in a few days. No one can now 





the Ohio Primary law, the official framers 


to South personal victory. 


| 
| 





| 
| 





The disappointing feature 


America that was only beginning to be dis- of the contest was, as is usual, the light vote. 


Just before the European war cloud burst, 
there were reports from the Middle West 
by ex-Senator 
addressing audiences 


political activity 
He 


Then came the 


of great 
Beveridge. was 
war and news 
But it 
now appears that there was a special elec- 
for judge in Sixth Judicial Dis- 
trict, the returng from which have at length 
They 
triumphant G. O. P. 


in Illinois. 


from Illinois suffered an eclipse. 


tion the 


compiled. are rather interest- 
The 
twain in this district in 1912, 
for Taft and 13,000 
Roosevelt, which let Wilson walk away with 


the 


been 


ing. once was 


rent in the 


vote being 11,000 for 
elec- 
Bev- 


toured 


it with 15,000 votes. At recent 


tion, after a vigorous campaign by 
eridge and Medill McCormick, 


the district in a special train, and poured 


who 


out the vials of Progressive wrath upon 
Cannon, ex-Representative McKinley, and 
other well-known Illinoisians, the Republi- 


can nominee polled 8,000 votes, the Demo- 
6,000 the Bull 


Moose 2,800 votes, Wilson carried every one 


—”s 


cratic nominee votes, and 


six counties in 1912, with one ex- 


The did the 


thing this year, the exceptional county go- 


of the 


ception. Republicans same 


ing for Roosevelt two years ago and this 


time for the Democratic candidate. 

One year of a compulsory education law 
is convincing North Carolina of the shame 
of having gone for so many years without 
it. For every one hundred children of 
school age in the State, at least twelve who 
were absent before have been taken to school 


and kept there, an aggregate of 40,000 new 


pupils being registered. In one county 
which the State Statistician calls typical, 


there was an increase in average daily at- 
tendance of 17.4 per cent.; in another of 
almost 30 per cent. Opposition to the law 
was expected, but its enforcement was “pa- 


tient and tactful,” and it has been heartily 


supported in nearly all communities. Its 
results are the more notable in that the 
act affects only children of from eight to 


twelve years. South Carolina is witnessing 
a State 


the experience of her neighbor is proving 


fight for a similar measure, and 


valuable, as the Spartansburg Herald notes, 
to dissipate the impression that compulsory 
Southern 


education “cannot be applied in 


States.” There are only six commonwealths 


in the Union, indeed, which are now with- 


out such laws; and in every one of these 


efforts are being made to enact them. 
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THE SLAVIC TERROR. 


We can readily understand why champions 





‘The 


Nation 


eee death between Teuton and Slav, so that/ tal Russian regimen being imposed upon the 


of 


|} her Polish subjects would feel the call 








countries to the 


south and west? None 


what 


of Germany should speak of the war in Eu- | race stronger than that of German allegi | ever, we think, will be affirmed by any cool 
rope as a predestined and gigantic struggle ance? As for Austria-Hungary, the assumed | student of the problem, after balancing all 
of races. It is the fated collision of Teuton | @tiator of this apocalyptic world-war | the elements available and weighing all prol 
and Slav, they say; and they picture the im- against the Slav, she has millions of wan je - One probability inds ot 0 
mense disaster to Western civilization which | 2™028 her own subjects. A rough but fair | cle rly almost to wear = 58 om 
would follow if the wave of Pan-Slavism estimate is that 23,000,000 of the hetero- | taint) it is Tt P re a 
proved irresistible and the Czar set his heel| 8°"€0US Peoples that go to make up the to | bs ummense popular ’ , 
upon the neck of all Europe. Such questions tal of 46,000,000 in Austria-Hungary are en-| take th oo oom ; 
as the following have been frequently ad- titled to be called Slavic. Thus we are ask | militar’ , 1 also 
dressed to the Nation during the past few|®4 t@ believe that Austria has desired res — 
days: What do you think of the Russian au-| ®'Y° the signal for a Weltkrieg that would | will no longer ec ? 
tocracy? Do you wish to see the pogron | array half of her own population against | mere od r ¢ 
spread over Western Europe? Would you| their Government! otted ruler - 
supplant Uhlan by Cossack? Is it your pref- | Such considerations do not, of course, g | And if Rt 
erence that the methods of the Russian po- | to the heart of the Slavic t rror. They sim-|#" impos SI ; 
lice should be made the standard of civiliza- | ply throw light on some of its marginal ab e world fall do ' 
tion, and that the ferocious means of restor-| surdities. The central prophecy is two-fold. | *!' ae ind that ; : 
ing “order in Warsaw” should be introduced | It is that, in case of a defeat of Germany by | *!)T!' ©F Fev! arene 
at Berlin and Vienna? Do you believe in| Russia, France, and England, Russia wil) | ussia it may awaken any d Pe 
the reign of the law or in rule by the knout?| instantly proceed to dominate her present refreshed. No one is mor 
These questions answer themselves. The | aiites; and then—prediction number two Res CHAR CRO NUMER Pure —s 
very fact that they are put, however, by some | that Russian autocracy will irresistibly sub- | met Sass W Crone the convulss ne 
of our correspondents, argues an excitable} merge the civilization of Western Europe. | ‘'®™ cmak O80 GUFS tO 58 Seen 
state of mind which can hardly be expected | But surely this is “a large order,” even for | *'“" people after the war Is over. | 
at present to see things in true perspective. | an agitated prophet. Take the first part of | “**®™ MAMRING EOE Cf Feveluten im | 
It is natural, we repeat, that German sym-|it. The Triple Entente exists for the present Keer there is the plainest & ; 
pathizers should seek to raise these terrible} emergency only. Like the Triple Alliane: the present attemy = 
spectres of Slavs bestriding the whole civ-| it will pretty surely be thrown into th anEM Co Rete terre 9 see : 
ilized world. The war is colossal, and it is | melting-pot after this war. Indeed, th ated os cere: = ' 
easy to translate it into terms of a vast his-| Whole foregoing system of European alli-| ' ae es = 
toric movement and the death-grapple of two| ances will be broken up. And the supposi 
civilizations. But even in the heat of conflict | tion that Russia triumphant would om WHY ENGLAND WENT TO 
we should endeavor to keep our heads. And| undertake to drag France and England at what chief) 
we think that a little calm examination will| her chariot wheels, flies full in the face of| _ es aes 
show that it is impossible to represent this| all probability. Great Britain cannot in a enguen newspal S 
war as a clean-cut combat between Slav and|day forget her far-flung Empire in the| “ee* ending At 
Teuton, or to maintain that the Slavic ter-| Orient, or the historic danger of ian | tensity of U . 
ror is now, or will be when the war is over,| encroachments upon it. Nor could Fran¢ vith German 
‘anything so closely resembling a Dies ira as| ever translate her obligations under the Dual | #©UVe War par 
some of our deeply moved German friends| Alliance into a duty to part with her new-| the Lond : en 
would make it out. found allies, the English, who had saved | naval me it is « d I 
Not all of our correspondents are agreed her from another terrible defeat. If there!!! now that the ur | hu 
on this Slavic thesis. Some of them contend is any dominating to be done, when the} been watching had com ‘ ‘ 
that the war was caused by Anglo-Saxon time comes to settle the terms of peace, it is | Powerful antl ; ; 
much more likely to be done by France and | POneN! the West fer ¢ é; 
perfidy and greed. Others say that it was ; ; , 
ie : England together than by Russia alone. More | P@Per Whleh has ton ° 
brought on by the Celt’s unslaked thirst for probable than either would be some kind of | Closer to the Liberal Go 
revenge. When you begin moving “races” European Congress—a modern Congr of | Other. It for « { 
about like pawns, there is no telling whet Vienna—in which all the details could bh | and, till the last m 0 
strange and contradictory juxtapositions and threshed out. | England out of th i i 
combinations will result! We presume that |}means of comir 0 ( 
However, let us grant for the moment the | 
one reason why some hesitate to go the oa — | But the impassioned « 
whole theory of the Slavic menace is that ne Se a ee ae a SS ay through all the tims 
they pause to consider a few facts in regard the nigutmare of the tmminent Slav. Cail in the balance, was t ( i 
to the distribution of population by races. the war mainly Russia's. Concede that she] sian, Thi abk newspaper—-the by 
Germany herself has fully 2,500,000 Slavs will claim the victory as hers, with all the many to be the most inf 
within her Empire. Would she like the word | fruits thereof. Even so, is there any possi-|jand: outside London it « ide 
to be spread through East and West Prussia| bility of a Czar suddenly terrifying all Eu-|}a most gallant fight against the war. Da 
that the hour had now struck for a war to! rope like another Genghis Khan, or of a bru | afte r day it made powerful appeal argu 





a) 











21:2 ‘The Nation 
pe A 
j that neither English interest nor Eng vhich every Englishman could not fail to re- 
li jonor required the nation to fling itself; spond: “If it is a case that Belgium's neu- 
into the lf of a European war trality is gone, no matter what might have 
ind t opinion found very wide up-| been offered her in return, then her inde- 
| 0 le counts \ Neutra pendence is gone; and the moment her in- 
ormed | one ained nu-| dependence goes, that of Holland will fol- 
! dhere I pread i pre low.” This statement, declared Prof. J. H. 
br { da he ‘ ightened Eng-| Morgan, is one to which “every student of | 
d é rr: \ international law will unhesitatingly sub- 
r pal ‘ m cribe.” He pointed out by how many bind- | 
( sf ill f| ing agreements Germany was estopped from | 
By i j etting foot on Belgian territory. It was 
r and honor-| not merely a case of the Treaty of London. 
One | o under This was carefully observed by Germany in 
i i d/| 1870, when Bismarck was in charge of Ger- 
d ogre d ‘ in diplomacy. After Sedan, Germany 
‘ dt de ‘ thought of transporting her wounded home 
I ( ‘ 1 | through Belgian territory, and asked permis- 
, dec on of Ons ion to do so. Belgium objected, and Ger- 
‘ docu ‘ is | many acquiesced. Later she took upon her- 
\ ‘ oO ed Oxford | self a still more sacred obligation never to 
nd ¢ i mre ‘ Those who have|do what she has now done in Belgium. The 
| d en re| Hague Convention of 1907 contained this 
d ‘ Germany, | explicit provision: “Belligerents are forbid- 
ould } } ich aj| den to move troops or convoys of either mu- 
' folle fre i er-| nitions of war or supplies across the terri- 
pea! tory of a neutral Power.” To that Conven- 
tion Germany was a signatory! 
If any doubt remained that it was Ger- 
‘| many’s disregard of her treaties, and ruth- 
; Ae |less invasion of Belgium, that threw away 
| .-| her last chance of retaining, we will not 
it td \ it- | say the friendship, but the neutrality of 
; yar "S| England, it would be dispelled by Sir Ed- 
i i ‘ | ward Grey’s speech in the House of Com- 
i | mons, the full text of which has now reach- 
_— jed us. He reviewed the whole matter of the 
then, that swept away all this/ relations of England to France, and of the 
ppositi« ( ar ith Germany, or ren-| earnest and unceasing efforts of the English 
dered it futile What finally broke down] Government to prevent the Austrian clash 
English patience? It was unquestionably | With Servia from drawing the other nations 
the German invasion of Belgium. This reck-| into war. He had no word of animosity to 
eng tearin up of a solemn international | Germany. But he solemnly pointed out the 
tre uaranteeing the neutrality of Bel-| inevitable consequences of violating the neu- 
jum d regarded for eighty-five years by | trality of either Holland or Belgium, both of 
ll the Powers as a part, in Professor West | them states which had no desire except to be 
lake vords, of “the permanent system of lleft alone and inde pendent, quoting with 
Murop could not but fll Eneland with] great effect the words of Mr. Gladstone, that 
ilarm. could not but frustrate the efforts of |a wanton disregard of the international 
the peace par Karly in the discussion the | guarantee of Belgium's independence would 
Vanchester Guardian had admitted that qe “the direst crime that ever stained the 
jolation 1 Germany of Belgian neutrality | pages of history.” 

would be intolerable and hen the thing But, of course, none of these things mov- 
\\ done, and the die was cast, it could only | ed the German General Staff! It had its 
bow its head in grief and say: “Now there| military plans all made for striking at the 
is nothing for Englishmen to do but to stand | heart of France through Belgium, and noth- 
together and help by every means In their! ing must be allowed to stay their execution. 
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have been gained. It was a colossal blun- 


der. Germany might well make her own 
to-day the historic warning sent by the 
French military attaché in Berlin to the 


War Office in Paris: “Beware of the German 


General Staff.” 





SOCIALISM AND WAR. 
‘Take care,” once cried Mirabeau, in 
words often quoted by Socialist advocates 


‘of the general strike, “do not oppress this 
that produces everything, and that, 
y P 

formidable, 


No 


peopl a 


ito make itself has only to be- 


| . * . 
jcome motionless. recent contention 


has been more urged by Socialist leaders 


than their ability thus to stop war. To- 


day their assertions look as ghastly as 


war's im- 


did So- 


those of all other theorizers on 


possibility. How much influence 


cialists exert during the 
We 


onstrations in Paris, Berlin, and elsewhere; 


recent swift march 


of affairs? know that there were dem- 


that the Vorwdrts was suppressed for a day 
that 
We 


that in Italy Socialism has been potent in 


and Jaurés assassinated; anti-war 


posters were multiplied. know, too, 


forcing a neutral policy. 
contentions received their 
the 


The Socialist 


most last in- 


forcible statement at 
ternational meeting at Basel, in November, 
1912; 
ed; and in the pamphlets like George Allan 
“The 
Movement in World 


Congress declared itself ready to order the 


in the national meetings that follow- 


England's International Socialist 


Peace.” The Basel 


most drastic measures to prevent exten- 
sion of the Balkan imbroglio; 
the English, French, German, and Austrian 


Parliaments drew up a manifesto threaten- 


leaders from 


ing revolution if the war spread; and re- 


ports were made of the vast mass meetings 
that had been held simultaneously a week 
before in eight European capitals. It was 
no wonder that the Congress, going so far 
beyond the mere declarations against mili- 
tarism of the previous Amsterdam and Co- 
and affirming that 


France and Germany 


yenhagen Congresses, 
millions of men in 
would stop the food supply in case of need, 
intoxicated the Mr. England 
ends his account of the meeting by remark- 
ing that “the all time is 
now definitely in sight. 
belief that, through the coherent anti-mill- 


enthusiasts. 


end of war for 
I express my firm 


tarism of the increasing Socialist party all 
over the world, Mars has already received 
his death-blow.” But the 


more cautious 





power to the attainment of our common ob-| But the plans themselves have already fail- 

ject in early and decisive victory over Gert d, and in bringing England against Ger- | 

m many have thousand times outweighed any 
Sir Edward Grey put the ¢ «ina way to|immediate military advantage that might 


were doubtful, and based their doubts on 


| 
grounds that are now sustained. The chief 


weakness, indeed, was revealed at the Con- 





bok ho 





 seaeed sone 
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gress, in the inability to agree on the gene- 
the direct 


ral strike as against 


war. Bebel had refused it his full approval 


weapon 


at Mannheim in 1906. 


national and party loyalties, many felt that 


they could not assent to crippling their 
country while still uncertain of what was 


happening to her opponents. 


The exact status of this question when 


the war cloud broke is revealed in ac- 


counts of the meetings last 
United 
Vaillant, and 


ing the international general strike in all 


Socialists of France. Jaurés, 


Rapoport declared for invok- 
cases, on the ground that all wars were an 
imperialistic expression of capitalism. As 
to its effectiveness, did not the Germans 
now see in it an adequate weapon to win 
suffrage? But Morel and Hervé 
“TI doubt,” said Morel, “the suffi- 


labor organization 


general 
objected. 
cient advancement of 
in various countries to make a strike other 
than one-sided, leaving the nation defence- 
less to active foes.” 


that the 


To this the only reply 


was International would reject 
any plan not adopted on both sides of the 
frontier. But the division clearly marked 
the present weakness of Socialist anti-mili- 
tarism. We see this in Jaurés’s replies in 
r'Humanité to a series of articles in the 
Temps. With two countries going to war, 
he granted that the Brussels bureau must 
organize “the common and simultaneous ac- 
And to this 


obstacles than did the 


tion of both proletariates.” 


he saw even more 


Temps. In Germany, Bebel had stated that 


popular as well as official action would 


crush any attempted general strike; in 


France the working classes had nowhere 


sufficient unity to pledge their action. What 
the Socialists had accomplished was to edu- 


cate many millions to hate war, to strive 


agaiast it as long as they consistently could, 
and to look forward to a day when the per- 


fection of their organization might pre- 


vent it. They made an internal influence 


felt in each country. 


In the crusade against war European 


Socialism doubtless enlists multitudes who 
would have no other affiliation with it; 
certainly, the sympathy that many feel is 
unaccompanied by any acceptance of the 
Socialist basis for anti-militarism, or of 
Socialist 


an index of awakening democracy; to ex- 


aims. Its campaign is felt to be 
press the new realization of the working 
that it is that their 
money and their lives should be sacrificed 


classes intolerable 


to the ambitions of dynasties and military 


rings. The reactions that follow the war 


In a question of | ed autocratic and 


month of the} 





The Nation 


pulse to true de 


ures Rive aii ili} 


' 


; mocracy, and to nothing else 


| cialists themselves have repeatedly warn- 


bureaucratic 


| that such reactions were inevitable; they 
| have 


pointed to the Commune 


Franco-Prussian War, and the Revolution af- 
War: 


ter the Russo-Japaness and they have 


asked what will be the attitude towards 


change of the many followers of Social 


Democracy, from the 4,250,000 of Germany | 
[to the 1,300,000 of Austria. But the Com- 
mune gave the world French Repub 


lic, and it may be trusted that any 


1914 


ter. The excision of 


changes 


that follow will be similar in charac- 


war will be the 


of a well-awakened populace, who will be 


as capable of dealing with it as the one 
party, so silly in its boasts, has 


impotent. 


THE BILL FOR A MERCHANT MARINE. 


It should be clearly understood that the 


Congress on Monday, does not embody com- 
prehensive revision of our obnoxious ship- 
ping laws. The old Navigation Law of 1792 
denied American registry to all ships except 
such as were “to be wholly owned by citi- 
zens and to be commanded by a citizen of 


the United States,” and those of which the 


officers “shall in all cases be citizens of 
the United States.” The amendments of 
1884 and 1896 applied the last of these pro- 
visions to “all the officers who shall have 
charge of a watch, including pilots,” and, 
on steam vessels, to “the chief engineer 
and each assistant engineer in charge of a 
watch.” 

The old law also provided that vessels 


built within the United States, vessels which 
might be captured in war, and vessels for- 
feited for breach of law, and no others, might 
be admitted to American registry. This 
be granted to foreign-built ships of a stipu- 
lated speed and tonnage, owned to the ex- 
tent of 90 per cent. by citizens; 
the same owners 


this 


that 
the date of 


contracted to build, in American shipyards, 


“shall, subsequent to 


law, have built or have 
steamships of an aggregate tonnage of not 
less in amount than that of the steamships 
But 


required the 


so admitted to registry.” the old pro- 
which 


these ships by American citizens remained. 


visions officering of 
They were also left in the further amend- 
ment under the Panama Canal Act of 1912, 


in which “sea-going vessels ... not more 








than five years old at the time they apply 


after the 


was amended in 1892 so that registry might | 


provided | 


The So-|} 


interests | 


work | 


|for registry wherever built were adn d 
| 
to registry if wholly owned by American 
| 
| cctisens 

The only permanent change in these older 
jlaws, introduced by the Congressional 
' 
jamendment, is repeal of the cond ) that 
| 
| the ships must be not mors \ eal 
iold. Regarding the stipulations as to mat 
} 
ining the shij by America citi d 
|}in regard to certain onerous provisior 
| garding surve and inspection, the bill pro 
| vides 
| That the Presi t 
lhereby authe real whe 
| the I Ss ! 
to suspend by ordet o fa 
jleneth of tin ! 
| 
} provisions ot | \ pre +} 
| 
} Watch officers of \ els of the 1 
' 
jregistered for foreign trade ! 


been shown | 


Ship Registry Bill, as it finally was passed by | 














of the United States 


Under like conditions, in lik« 
to like extent, the President of the | 
States is hereby authorized t i tl 
provisions of the law requiri: i 
spection, and measurement | ! 
United States of foreign-built v« els adi 
to American registry under thi wt 

In other words, this section, as it stand 
is as purely an “emergency provision” a 


Bank Act 
Board, 


the clause in the authorizing the 


Reserve under exceptional 


Federal 


conditions, to suspend for a given period 


“any reserve requirement specified in thi 
act.” It must be discussed and accepted 
on that basis, and not as a permanent solu 


tion of the problem of an American met! 


chant marine. 


This leaves the question uppermost how 


far the suspension, by the President, of the 


provisions which have obstructed recovery 


field «will 


That it 


of our former position in that 


meet the difficulties of the hour 


simplifies them, there can be no doubt 


But, naturally, any American owner now 


transferring his ship from foreign to Ameri 


can registry, and any citizen or group of 
citizens purchasing ships from foreigners, 
would like to have some assurance of 

scope and duration of the immuniiy pro 
posed. Congress has conveniently dodged 


that question and placed it on Mr. Wilson 


| shoulders. 

The first test of the practical useful 
of the new bill will arise in the highly com 
plicated problem created by the offer for sal 
of their embargoed steamers by the Ham 


burg-American and North German Lloyd 


Companies. Our immediate need of new and 


large ocean vessels is unquestionable; that 


need has in fact been created largely by 


the enforced withdrawal of these very ships 


from ocean service. The objections of gen 


eral policy which apply to the raising of 
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ligerent European states, do not touch this 


case; for, in buying the German ships, our 


people would be transacting an ordinary 


business operation, would be dealing with 


corporations, not with governments, and 


would not be directly contributing to the 


war fund 


The real problems in this matter affect 
the questions who is to raise the purchase 
money; whether these ships, designed as 
they were primarily for the tourist busi- 
ness, will be economically fitted for the 


present situation, and what is to be the at- 


titude of Germany's antagonists towards 


the whole transaction Meantime, as was 


to be expected, transfer to the American flag 
Americans and in ac- 


of vessels owned by 


live service, but hitherto under foreign 
regists has begun This was a natural 
ure to insure their safety on the seas. 


THE STATES AND THEIR ROADS. 


W holl unwise as was the Shackleford 


bill of last winter, proposing the final ex 


penditure of half a billion of Federal mon 


yn the post-roads, it Indicated two hope 


ful fact The first was the great increase 
improvement of 
in the United 


second was a new appreciation 


of popular interest in the 


the 2,200,000 miles of roads 
State The 


that our administration of road-building and 


road maintenance is crying aloud for cen 
tralization As to the former, the Depart-| 
mel of Agriculture has just made public 

lluminating statistics. Ten years ago 
ill the States combined appropriated less 
than $2,000,000 for roads For 1914 they 


iV t side $43,000,000—an Increase of 
000,000 nee 1912 alone; while in 1913} 

thie nel tate of New York spent $15, 
1.0 Pennsylvania $4,606,232, and _ six 
t tat y $1 HOU 000 eacn Lor al ex: | 
penditur i likewise grown by leaps 
incl be Whereas in 1904 their total 
throt it the nation barely topped $75, 
0 ‘ estimated at $166, 

iD i iz the whole national outlay 

f that r above $206,000,000 Rhode Isl 
ind now la tim to having improved 58.8 
t ' f r roads; Massachusetts to 51.2 

| indiana to 42.3 per cent., and 
Ohlo to + per cent liow much remains 
lon een im the fact that our 

144) i f tate-built roads is still less 
than Fr f national yetem What we 
| moreover, is too largely section 

a more than four-fifths of our total ex 
nditure is made by six Eastern States and 


Pacific States Rut the outlook vast 


The Nation 


century. 


In the country as a whole this growth of 


| Seeneare has been accompanied by an 


| undeniable 


tration. The last few years have seen our 


improvement in road adminis- 


| half-dozen State Highway Commissions 
grow to twenty-two, with more certain of 
creation this winter. Only seven States are 
now without a State highway law; only nine 


fail to 


make regular appropriations for 


| road building; while toll roads have rapidly 
| disapp ared, road taxation developed, and 
the wasteful system of statute labor dimin- 


The aims of State Highway Com- 


| 
I. 
| ished. 


|missions are three: to equalize and dis- 
| tribute the burden of road-building; to in- 
isure wise outlay, by avoiding such improve- 
iment of disconnected roads as has been 
charged in New York, with the employment 
jor better machinery and engineering skill 
afford; 


i than and to 
« lassify the State’s highways. Many States 


small localities can 


|have learned that all progress depends on 
llaying out a system connecting the large 


lcentres for primary attention; a system 


connecting county seats for secondary at 
| tention; and a final system of local roads 
jfor mere general supervision. The expert. 
ence of Ohio, as brought out last winter In 
the hearing before the House Committee on 
| Good 


States. 


Roads, is typical of the advanced 
Up to 1904 she had groped without 
a plan, under laws which enabled the rich 
|}urban counties, like Cuyahoga, to build ex- 
cellent roads, but left the rural counties 
1904 


Department was created, and, after a period 


deep in mud. In the State Highway 


of ineffective, because uncodérdinated, assist 
ance to the counties, began work in 1911 on 


an inter-county system. That system, by 


legislative action based on expert surveys, 


has been defined as 9,300 miles—11 per cent, 


of all the State highways—joining all con- 


siderable cities. Not until it and a supple. 


mentary system of market roads are fin- 


ished can State funds be used for other 


tretches 
A wish to stimulate the local action that 


still maintains three-fourths of our whole 


expenditure has led many States to adopt 
measures parallel to that described by Gov 
Major of Missouri at the same hearing. In 
addition to appropriating $15 per mile for 
he upkeep of a system of county-seat roads, 
issour! has recently agreed to expend dol- 
lar for dollar with any sum raised by county 
subscription “The coun 


testified, 


tax or popular 


ties.” the Governor “need every 
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money here to subscribe for loans of bel-|ly different from that at the opening of the are coéperating as fast as they can.” Upon 


this measure real road advancement, in a 
‘region where nothing like New York's $12,- 
| 000 expenditure per mile is yet required, 
| may be based. But useful as such methods 
may be, they are mainly characteristic of 
‘States timid in incurring a vast lump-sum 
expense. Bolder State Governments will pre 
fer to centralize their expenditures and 
| their schemes of road-building at the same 
‘time. New York, with her recent issues of 


$100,000,000 in fifty-year bonds, has been 
lwidely criticised for burdening a future 
lgeneration with the cost of highways that 
|may well need replacing in five years; but 


| 
that the 


she follows a 


lother well-settled and prosperous States is 


plan imitation of 


Every step towards the gather- 
road districts, 


endorsing. 
ing-in of local reins from 
townships, and counties to the State has 
spelt improvement; and that gathering-in is 
immensely assisted by the concentration of 
jfunds. A marked addition to the sources 
‘of income from taxes and county and State 
bonds is shown to be provided by the State 
automobile taxes. In the whole country 
that source furnished $7,820,895 during 1913. 
In New York it reached $1,275,727; in Penn- 
sylvania $841,062; and even in Iowa $787,- 


411. 


| It was to stimulate filling the sad gaps 


in the American system of roads that the 





Shackleford measure Was advanced; and 


these gaps may be emphasized without 
reading in them any argument for a Fed- 
eral grab-bag of worse possibilities than the 
‘rivers and harbors bills. The great States 
of Kansas and Nebraska have improved, re- 
| spectively, three-tenths and four-tenths of 
one per cent. of their roads. Nevada, North 
and South Dakota, Montana, Oklahoma, and 
not yet brought to stan- 
dard one per cent. Illinois, the third State 
in the Union, with a wealth of agricultural 
that 


roads the best of investments, has only 9.6 


Mississippi have 


products should make good country 
per cent. that are not half-impassable every 
spring. The swift progress of the last dec- 
ade is regrettably uneven; and the prospect 
of a Federal grant, dollar for dollar, would 
most inert 


But 


doubtless rouse to interest the 





lof the Western and Southern States. 
ithe creation of State Highway Departments 


bit Highway Commissions, with comprehen- 


isive powers, marks the extent to which cen- 
road-building 


jtralization of direction in 
J 


‘should go. There is no economy in Fed- 
| 

eral supervision of post-roads; there are 
sound reasons why roads should be built 


| 
cent the Legislature can give them, and they' by State, not national, taxation. 
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Chronicle of the War 


It seems probable that when we write next 


week we may have to record the p 


of a serious general engagement betw 
German trooy and the Allies; whethe 
then we hall be able to rec ad \ 
result Lp} re dou ! I ! 
prest ‘ ie daily 1 : 
mal 1 Fr h an ! 
tori¢ t that, in com] ‘ 
what to hen tl tw 
shal ¢ ] < ed, the 1} I 
taken 1 } } 
We t tl t! \ 
heen \ ' 
t! I 
? che | 
‘ : tT r 

] | t 
it thei l l howev¢ t I 
nent sued f 1 Paris i | 

to igne the facts of the situ: O 
\ st ll tl German army in 
was around Tongres and St. Trond, it 
wing restil on the latter place, that i 
about twenty-five mil northwest of Li? 
The following day sharp fighting was report 
at Haelen, Diest, and Tirlemont, and despit« 


severe reverses at the two former places, by) 


August 17 we hear of German cavalry in the 
neighborhood of Wavre, fifteen 
the 


Brussels 


sout 


miles 
and on following day 
that 
the 


Antwerp. 


east of Brussels, 
learn 
that 


moved to 


(Tuesday), we 
threatened 
been 


and seat of Government 
has 

There is 
the Allies in the situation. By 
lines 


nothing startling or alarming for 
the time thes 
possible that 
sels itself may be occupied by German troops 
If so, the have 
spectacular one, intended for home consump- 
tion in Berlin, for the occupation of 


is without 


are read it is even Brus- 


victory will been a purely 
Brussels 
The 
skirmishing 
shows that the German army of invasion has 
twenty-five to thirty 
This advance is by no means inconsistent with 
French and 


stratezical advantage. net 


result, however, of a week's 


advanced some miles. 


Belgian reports of victories, for 
beyond question the German troops have had 
inch of the and 
paid heavily for each step of progress. 


to contest every way have 





We are probably justified in assuming that 
the German plan of attack was to make a 
quick and decisive stroke at France through 
Belgium, and so to crush the enemy on the 
southwestern frontier before Russia on the 
northeast was ready to strike. It can hardly 
be supposed, without holding the intelligence 
of the German General Staff in very low es- 
teem, that resistance in Belgium was unex- 
pected, but it seems apparent that the resist- 
ance encountered has proved very much more 
effective than had been calculated upon in 
the German plan of attack. To this extent, 
then, the French and Belgian troops have 
met with signal success. Time is probably 
the most powerful of all the Allies, as it is 
the most powerful enemy of Germany. The 
check that the German troops have encoun- 
tered in Belgium must have been of ines- 
timable value to Russia in giving her time 
to complete her mobilization, and the crucial 
moment of the war for Germany may be ex- 
pected to come when Russia is ready to strike 
on her northeastern frontier. For the de- 


itself is 


| 
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frontier, Germal has at pre 


The 


that 
ivailable but six arm 


nd 400,000 men), in 


rps, making a total « ill 


are reported 


| as in action, but the 


is at present it eems not 
valuably employed it 


German right 


end of the lin: Alsace, the 
been recorded On Thursd of last weel 
German 
that 
not a French soldier re 
side of the frontier \ 


came reports from 


advance into province had beet 
and that 


mained on the 


French 
turned back, 


German 


statement given out by the French War Of 
fice on Sunday, however, reported a renewed 
advance in the Vosges Mountai The Get 
man army corps, which had crossed the fro 


tier into France, was apparently driven back 
on Saarburg after defeats in the neighborhood 
of Blamont, Cirey, and Avricourt Thann 


fourteen miles west of Miilhausen, was recap 
tured by the French, and Schirmeck, 


six miles southwest 


twenty- 


of Strassburg, was occu- 


pied on Sunday or Monday after a fight in 


which, according to the French official state- 
ment, 1,000 prisoners, 12 field guns, and 8 


taken. It looks as if 
attached to 


They possibly 


rapid-fire guns 
some importance might be 


were 
these 


operations in Alsace. represent 


a genuine offensive movement in force to out- 
flank the enemy where he is weak 
Reverting to Belgium, one of the most inter- 


esting skirmishes of the past week appears to 
been that which took 
about fifteen south of 
August 16. It 
more determined attack than most of the out- 


have place at Dinant, 


miles due Namur, on 


seems to have been a rather 


post affairs, for an artillery duel of some hours 
preceded the advance of the German infantry. 
Concerning the strength of the latter, 
ever, we have no information. The attack was 
repulsed by the forces of the Allies after sharp 
fighting, and with losses that are admitted to 


how- 
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\ noteworthy point, which it w 
mistake to emphasize too stt | i vi 
accounts from only one side, al t the « ) 
ments that have taken place in Delgium ! 
extreme value that aeroplan: ippear t 


been to the Allies In this respect, a li 
to the accounts that have come to hand 
French and Belgian armies seem to have been 
far better served than the German \er 


planes played an important part in the fight 


ing around Liége, and time and time again tn 
advance rs iards 


subsequent encounters of the 


of the respective armies we read of their use 


by the Allies in locating the enemy witl ‘ 
markable accuracy. The German ait ita 
appear to have been less fortunate The 
French and Belgian scouts seem to have been 
generally successful in making their recon 
noissances and getting back to their own lines 


unharmed, whereas there have been frequen 


reports of German acroplanists bein; lot or 
captured, On the face of it it looks a if 
the special guns used by the French army 
against aircraft were superior t the corre 


ponding German weapons 
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ment was unanimous even in circles where for 
months it had been the object of the bitterest 
denunciation. There can be no question that the 
Cabinet have the solid bulk of the nation be- 





ENGLAND AT WAR—PICTURES OF THE 
; : hind them Especially are they commended 
SITUATION FROM TWO CORRESPOND- ee ’ 
on all sides for having forestalled Germany in 
NTS SOBER SPIRIT i 
ENT \ SOBER SPIRIT declaring hostilities without waiting to be 
LONDON, August 7 forced into them and for their foresight in 
' " } » * effecting a naval mobilization—while as yet 
ose line reacn Yow York, = 
: . aaa al hat ; ¢| there was no evident need of it -under the 
' ou rif MpPpenings Of | . s 
t vhicl v are |BUlse of summer manceuvres and a review 
' ’ we w are | , on 
; iI : 41) that | 2 honor of the King. There is a rumor that 
if re \ wail | 
. . v jthis was done on the suggestion of Lord 
| i ‘ é u“ t of | 
r | Kitchener 
‘ | I l adi ‘ | od of | 
, : ‘ ttitude | Now that hostilities have actually begun, 
‘ oe peopl jthe pervasive feeling is one of hopeful con- 
The extens ee , fidence, not of arrogant assurance. Much is 
; jexpected of the fleet, of course, and there is 
‘ ‘ i i ¢ ! 
. , : alia it faith in the strategical ability, resource- 
, ; fulness, and nerve of Jellicoe, but there is no 
in t ind 
et . | blinking of the fact that there are terrible 
A ic! 
, ; smeame | possibilities in the German navy. The argu- 
f ’ t ler | Ment most in favor is that the greater force 
pas eat ought in logic to prevail But it is to be 
hile to , m }noted that the mobilization of the land forces 
> com- 
pul ; : | here is on a scale that has never been dreamed 
' l cn 
;, Ne ieee fur. |C! before. It is plain that an attempted in- 
al , - é; nq | Y2Sion is not regarded as a mere nightmare. 
| ‘ ‘ and | 
- ‘ incit : sal ieee is caine |. ery little is said about it in the newspapers, 
- oe ‘ null itself ¢ | but the preparations for land defence in case 
, -_ as ; ienainatie }of marine disaster are extraordinary. Large 
j ‘ ‘ ind to i . i | 
int bers 7 F : ee “afte fr 
sete the action of the Government, |2U™mers of police have been drafted from 
int 1 pt i uri j the big cities to take the place of soldiers en- 
hh , er promp ind re i ; 
r) ;' ; ; . gaged in semi-civil duties; the utmost energy 
| 4 ! enera excitemetl overt us : + . 
, ; et: lis displayed in gathering recruits for the 
ria pr ocative treatment of Servia rhe | a . 
: jregular army, the Territorials, and the vari- 
ignificance of it was not apparent to the/! 
ous militia organizations. 
nultitudae Germany proclamation of war 
wainst Russia brought about an awakening | Time-expired reservists have been recalled 
and reference to Armaseddon. But even then ben the colors, every postman who has ever 
the full seriousne ef the crisis was not |@0me military service has been recalled to the 
grasped by the public, until the neutrality of |'anks, and the vacant places filled with tele- 
Belgium was threatened and it was realized | graph boys or qualified boy scouts, and on all 
that the Ministry was almost a unit in mak- sides there are printed appeals to able-bodied 
ne this a casus belli. The climax came with |™e" to take up arms. Minor harbors and 
ir Edward Grey’s announcement of Great | ®5tuaries are being hastily fortified, seaside 
iritain’s ultimatum to Germany. At midnight | Villas in the line of gun fire from distant forts 


that England 
before morning, and the 


n Tuesday every one knew 


would be in the fight 


whole atmosphere was electric with suspense 
You will have heard, doubtless, that the 
crisi wa greeted with demonstrations of 
ciferous patriotism, All the newspapers here 
especially those of the halfpenny variety 
l tel much space to these ebullitions of 
popula enthusiasm It is true that there 
were la crowd in front of Buckingham 
Palace before the Government buildings, in 
Parliament Street, in Trafalgar Square, and 
j r" th principal centres of trafti The 
itional Anthem va uns in thunderous | 
chor lsothe Kin and Queen were 
cheered il ind again when they appeared 
on the baleor of their private rooms in the 
| in ‘ 
What w really impressive and encour 
wel to the thoughtful obeerver it was the 
ubjiect of wide comment was the sober si 
lence which fell upon the entire community 
the next day kivery intelligent man and wo 
war the whole oclal fabri ippeared to 
labor beneath a load of olemn realization of 
hen national responsibilit The holiday 
makers on the highways vanished a if by 
mank In the shop in the house on the 
dewalk there was but one topic of convert 
ition \ll faces’ were grave and ill tone 
hushed Itut nowhere was there ny ion of 


liscontent, mistrust, or irresolution, least of 


ill of political criticiam or of boastfulne 


hve ipproval of the ition of the Govern 


the dozen, big guns 
and wire entanglements have been mounted at 
ali sorts of hitherto unguarded points of the 
coast, and all the trunk railways are busy day 
and night in transporting men, stores, and am- 
munition to the remotest parts of the island. 
offered to under- 
universities and the older 
schools as Haileybury; 
been invited to rejoin 
their old regiments, and naturally are jump- 
ing at the opportunity. All age limit for 
| military service has been virtually abandoned, 
land it is plain that the authorities are strain- 


have been demolished by 


Commissions have been 


graduates in the 
boys in such military 
have 


retired officers 





nerve to provide an efficient substi- 
which 


jing every 
tute for the 
go to the relief of 

No longer 


unbounded 


expeditionary force is to 
Belgium 

is there any apparent disposition 
the inviola- 
streak.” If it is not al- 


is full justification 


to put confidence in 


| 

bility of the “silver 
i 
| 


ltowether certain that there 


for Sir Edward Grey's assertion that “we are 
' 


ready,” there is abundant evidence in the ra- 
lpidity and smoothness with which the ar- 
lrangements for mobilization are working that 
the Government has not been caught alto- 
gether napping. Meanwhile, there is Kitchener 
to supervise and drive the machinery, while 
Bol is in all councils. One of the happiest 


is the 
Ireland in 


features in the whole dismal outlook 


instant, if 
a bureat of patrioth 


temporary, reunion of 


enthusiasm It is strange 


to hear the names of Redmond and Carson 


linked in terms of glowing admiration 
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Already the British public is learning, by 
unwonted experience, its first practical les- 
sons in the anxieties and inconveniences con- 
sequent upon a state of war at the doors, and 
threatened invasion. It is a melancholy fact 
that the educated classes, or the classes which 
are commonly credited with a modicum of ed- 


ucation, have been setting a very bad ex- 
ample to those less fortunate than them- 
selves. It might have been supposed that 


would perceive that the surest way of 
promoting a panic is to exhibit signs of it. 
Of course, they have long been reading dole- 
ful prophecies that Great Britain, if engaged 
in a general war, would inevitably soon feel 
the pinch of famine; but they ought also to 
the, facts in the case have been 
and frequently discussed in the daily 
that at the present juncture she hap- 


they 


have known 
long 
press 


pens to be uncommonly well provisioned. 


It has been officially declared that no un- 
usual shortage of food is likely to occur 
within four to six months, that the harvest 


is a good one, and that there is no good rea- 
that the channels of supply 
will be permanently or se- 
riously interfered with. In any case the very 
and selfish policy that could be 
adopted by intelligent, moneyed, and patriotic 
citizens would be to create a run the 
provision market and to monopolize the stores 
in hand. And yet in the first few days of 
perturbation this was just the course of ac- 
tion which they adopted. On all sides the 
substantial householders—there were honor- 
able exceptions—proceeded to accumulate all 
the food they could lay their hands on. I 
know of several instances in my own subur- 
ban neighborhood of rich folk ordering one 
hundred pounds’ worth of meats, flour, and 
groceries. Naturally, in a few hours, the re- 
tailers were utterly unable to meet the de- 
mands made upon them. Of course, they, 
one and all, raised their prices, and the la- 
boring folk had to pay more or go without. 
Fortunately, the evil was so acute and fla- 
grant that to a certain extent it remedied it- 
self. The big middlemen, unable to fill their 
orders, closed their stores, and the smaller 
men refused to sell except for ready cash. 
Then the newspaprs raised an outcry, and 
the Government promptly took the matter in 
hand. 

Much mischief has been done, but the 
situation is easier, and there are signs that 
the offenders are beginning to recover their 
senses. Greedy retailers, who reaped rich 
harvests for a day or two, are already dis- 
covering that they have lost many of their 
best customers. But in two or three days 
the cost of living jumped up about 20 per 
cent., and it will be some time before it will 
fall to its previous level. The action of the 
Cabinet in promising to insure cargoes of 
grain and meat is received with universal 
approbation. 

Doubtless the cable has informed you of the 
exciting times in the Atlantic steamship of- 
fices., I need not, therefore, dilate upon 
them. The withdrawal of the German liners 
has brought an influx of stranded Americans 
into the steamship quarter adjoining Tra- 
falgar Square. Many tourists, short of funds 
and with useless tickets, are in perilous con- 


fearing 
the West 


son for 
from 
worst most 


upon 


dition. There is not a vacant berth to be 
had for many weeks on any boat carrying 
the American flag and all the English At- 


lantic boats are equally full. Then there is 
the probability, amounting almost to a cer- 





tainty, that many of the fastest British steam- 
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ers will be commandeered by the Govern- off in advertisements. Clothing manufactur- 
ment for the expeditionary force. What will ers are calling attention to their “Active Ser- | A Duke Among the W its 
be done with their passengers no one can vice Kits,” but other business houses aré¢ 
even guess as yet. Moreover, there is the | cautious about spending money in appeals to | 





possible chance of a big British defeat in the /a public that is being urged on all hands to ART TW ut BOPESSION . 
North Sea and a consequent irruption of Ger- | economize Perhaps, too, the need for econ-| ‘ RIGINS AN KINDS; WHARTON A 
man cruisers into the Atlantic. It is not| omy is impressing newspaper proprietors wits VENTIAM 
necessary to anticipate trouble, but neverthe- | themselves with the desira ility of cutting 
less it is not absolutely certain that the faith | down their costs of production. | 
of the English in their ability to guard the Many English visitors to the Channel Isl- t\ 
Atlantic trade routes will be justified by the | ands have found amusement at the extrem¢ | We ive followed the crooked course of 
event. Just now the American flag is a very | frugality of the inhabitants. who often make Philip Duke of Wharton in politics and r 
precious possession on gy ch ag ne Sm the = me _ = — — os a ligion: but it is not for these thir ve 
_——— . ~ ae ba markerame ] member him now The wandering ce f 
ine a . sitet me " See eae pine . cman _ | James knew too many of his kind to a 
LONDON, August 5. | pies: rs Pxsiey sa é, : ; en meee : os him any distinction in these thi Hi 
The middle of last week found me holiday- i seks oo ed - a H “4 on ate ot ’ | remembered rather as a lord amon 
ing at a quiet village on the coast of Devon- a a oe ee oe om » Sussece - <' , 
shire. I had often seen, passing the cottag« that, in view of future needs, the smallest | and for his few years at Twicks ; . 
where I was staying, two or three trim young plots of ground should be planted with such | what, we ask, had he to do in tl 
fellows in coast-guard uniform, cycling two | '°°* pants as % : to sow at thi Now, the wits were not a new folk. Their 
or three times a day between their homes in PORa Purnips, beet rei or anc Onions progenitors had come up to Londe irom 
the village and the look-out station. On Fri- a a os — n sags a3 ee ul <4 pce: oe the universities in the days of Queen | 
day morning the local gossips were all agog ” a oe ps rng eg a ny land beth, attracted thither by the playhouses, 
with the news that these men had been called | ‘#! MUEAT prontably be used int mmantasid Re h tl a plentiful | sale 
off to Devonport to join the naval reserve. There is a saying amo Englishmen that | and bringing oe 
Similar demands had been made on all the| 'f you were to stand beneath the big clock at of genius with a small portion of lear 
other coast-guard staffs in the neighborhood, | Charing Cross railway station for five years How they lived, and roystered, and peopled 
and the look-out stations themselves had been | YOU Would meet all your friend Any Ame | English literature with their visionary er 
left in the care of the women. ican with a wide circle of acquaintance ations, we know from the stories of Mar 
Travelling back to London later in the day,|®™mong his compatriots might have met a|/jowe and Greene and their fellow The 
I saw and heard few other indications that | 800d many of them by taking up his position } 


later drama found its material in their de 
there for only the last three days | 


anything unusual was afoot. I could get | scendants, the merry rogues who used their 


ing ag > j "ney, ¢ rhe One of the notice-boards at this station has | 
nothing to eat on the journey, and when I ¢ | ‘ “understanding, travel. reading. wit 
reached Paddington there was a long delay | been giving eloquent testimony of the condi- ; ' 
money in the purse for buying the jo of 


tion in which many of these refugees made 


through the difficulty of getting a porter. But 
that was another story. It happened to be/|their flight across the Channel. It is the 
the second day of a two days’ strike of the | board which publishes bulletins, usually quite 
Great Western restaurant-car staff. Many of | insignificant, about the incoming boat trains 


F , 
the other railway servants had struck sym-| from Dover and Folkestone—how many pas- 


the town. “Means?” exclaims one of Flet 
er’s delightful rascals; “why, all good men 
my means. My wit's my plough, the town’ 


my stock, tavern’s my standing-houss and 


| 
pathetically—not, like the dining-car men, by sengers they are carrying, whether they are|a}] the world knows there’s no want All 
going out, but by staying in. Their scheme /|running late, and so on. Yesterday evening | gentlemen that love society, love me; all 
as a cur ; . ad ; Jleme of » | » notice lating » boat f Os d| ; 
Se S CREPES ER, GR Oe OD Sle ee Oe } = ee eee = the sri trem tend purses that wit and plea ure open are my 
humorous in it, if one’s personal inconven- | had these items: “Passengers, 686; luggage, | ’ ' ; 
j}tenants; every man’s clothes fit me And 


iences were not annoying enough to blunt| number of pieces, 206." More than three 
one’s appreciation of a joke. Their policy | 
was to give the railway company trouble by | 
working strictly according to the official rules. | 

There is a rule, for instance, forbidding | of these unlucky travellers must have re- 


‘ » . - ‘ ‘ ac le« } j 
passengers to every single piece of baggage the genius of the dramatist was like the life 
When one thinks of the normal equipment of his hero; it was not “wit without mon 
ey,” but it was without principle and with 


for a Continental tour, it is clear that many 


out rule save the law of abundant, irresisti 
“flying shunts.” This means that carriages | alized more vividly than ever before why the] ble vitality: 

must not be coupled up while they are in 
motion, but the men must wait until each 
succeeding car has come to an absolute stand-| made by the notice-board was deepened as 
still But the “fiying shunt,” dangerous sid observed how quickly the arrival plat- The tradition was carried on by the wit 
it is, takes place many times daily, or the | form cleared—such a large proportion need- ers of the Restoration, but with a difference 
work never would be done in the required | ing no assistance from porters, but pouring The new wits fall into two pretty well de 
time. On Friday, however, every car wasj| through the barriers at once with nothing 


Romans called baggage “impedimenta.” As : 
} As I do love the man that live l hi 
soon as the train came in, the impression 
He comes so near my natt 


, , fined classes, united, however, by the irre 
brought to a dead stop before the next was| but light bags in their hands. Pine 
sponsibility and immorality which they in 





coupled, with the result that the process took It would seem incredible that as late as yes- 

twice as long as usual. terday there could be any nook or corner of herit in common from their ancestor In the 
Again, when a railway servant supplies a Great Britain into which a knowledge of the | one class are the initiates of the court, who 

train with water or attends to the lamps, he| crisis had not yet penetrated Last night,| employ their genius, not, as Fletcher did, in 

is accustomed to jump from the top of one} however, a friend of mine discovered such a|the service of a rollicking full-blooded life 

car to the next. The rules prescribe that his} refuge from the turmoil He thought of a | aml indiscriminate emotions. but for the 


, is S0Ce .s rg . — V w ie is ¢ uaints i oman of | . . , , 
duty is to descend the steps, walk to the next | Widow lady of h acquaintance, a woman |creation of a world of artificial exclusion 
ear, and then climb up again. These in-| ¢ducation living with her daughter in a 
structions were scrupulously followed on| Suburban home not eight miles from Hyde 
Friday. In consequence of all this unpre-| Park Corner. 


Here every jest is an intended rapier-thru 
at the conventions of respectable soclety, 


4 laughter is a sneer, and pity a miracle. These 


cedented obedience to orders, big excursion Remembering that she was of a somewhat 
: ig " 7 1 ’ ne 

trains for the west of England started from| nervous temperament and had no men folk |™men refined the license of Fletcher into 
the London terminal as much as an hour and | to talk things over with, he thought it would | Philosophy of licentiousness In the other 


a half late. be a kindness to call and reassure her|class were those who wallowed in what 





against any tendency to panic about food| Swift called the “thick sediment of slime 


supplies, and so on. To his surprise he found| and mud” at the bottom of Helicon; th 
her perfectly calm His surprise became 


A palpable sign of the times this morn- 
ing is the decrease in the size of several of 


the London daily papers. Journals which scurrilous creatures of whom it wa iid by 


day content with eight. No readers want|,unaware that anything was happening out the “facetiou fom Brown, their proper 
anything but war news, and of even war 
rumors there is yet only a limited supply. 
A large part of the decrease is clearly at-| between two of the Powers, but did not know] tue, but merely bespattered it. Reading Tom 
tributable to the great and sudden falling ' which H. W. H Brown and his like, one gets the notion that 


} 
j 
' 
' 
| 
| 
- | 
usually issue twelve or sixteen pages are to-| amazement when he learned that he was 
lof the common! She had heard somehow spokesman Our wit, generally speaking, | 
f omet there was trouble somewhere in Europe debauched.” These men did not stab vir 
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al philosophy. Henceforth laughter 
to be your only syllogism, and the abil- 
jure ridicule was to be the supreme | 
ol h and virtue So far Barrow 
ive followed the fulfilment of his 
th dubitati per ss, yet without 
bi erion s to be 
1 also to « d to any di 
I the caim sé l ( ot gen 
J \ i ha di 
1 did ually 
r¢ ) 1D i ‘ 
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\ bt I 
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il { i ] I indeed, 
ithe on ! for those of u 
l who like to 1 nor” tl test 
( rtues in lif rd literatu 
x licul rte 
! rutl for appl) 
{ thi ! ‘ And 
h he loth not approv the seekin to 
] ! l ve he thinks it 
tt in everythi: what justly may be 
il at He declares, that “he hardly 
‘ h to thi on the subject of 
ch less to write on it, without 
leavol to put himself in as good humor 
possible,” i. e., treatil it, as he himself 
expresses it, in a way of wit and raillery, 
leasantry and mirth 
The best and wisest men in all ages have 
ilw ; recommended a calm attention and so- 
briety of mind, a cool and impartial examina- 
tion and inquiry, as the properest disposition 
for finding out truth and judging concern- 


But according to his Lordship’s repre- 


the éase, those that apply them- 


in it 


entation of 


selves to the searching out truth, or judging 
what is really true, serious, and excellent, must 


to put themselves in a merry humor, 


to raise up a gayety of spirit, and seek whe- 


ther in the object they are examining they 


lcannot find out something that may be justly 


¥ ‘ ion in which andal, drunk 
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r of thi 
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to ) 
0 of 
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) ty ) 0” 1 fan 1 
a of oli f t ‘ Grub 
‘ ad ‘ ol ion tha " ‘ T 
‘ em ve ome ¢ m o be 
t rded true bevetter Of wit, a the 
ord « ie to be used with a very specific 
meant But they did not lone maintain 
heir monopoly It was Butler who turned 
the table with a vengeance against the reb 
els of Chureh and State, transmutine poli 
le nto literature But the ituthor of | 
“Hudibra if not a rebel, was ribald, and 
there were some honest folk who sighed to 
ee all the wit of the world running atilt | 
from « ! ingle against the decencies of 
life oO, in one of his sermons, “Against 


Jesting’—it is 
find 


to take posses 


Foolish Talking and really 


a delightful literary essay we Barrow 


illing on the men of virtue 


sion of the “lepid way” 


it in Wit that wageth the war against rea 


on iwainat irtus imainst§ religion wit 


nione it is that perverteth so many, and so 


orrupteth the world it may there 


those dear 
tight 


with 


Inour wartare for 


wort the 


needful 


eat concerna. to manner of our 


ing with that of our adversaries, and 
kind of 


whereby they do assail it If wit 


irms to protect goodness 
may happily 
banner of truth and virtue, we 
good it 


from so 


serve under the 


that ervice and 


faculty 


may impre it for 


were to rescue so worth i 


Vile abuse 
V 


lesson was heeded Presently came 


The 
my Lord Shaftesbury, who would purge wit 
of its grosser humors and elevate it into an 





And it is great odds, that a man 
who is thus disposed 
fit, as he imagines, to excite his mirth, in the 
and important subject in the 
world. Such a temper is so far from being an 
help to a fair and unprejudiced inquiry, that it 
the greatest hindrances to it. A 
strong turn to ridicule hath a tendency to 
disqualify a man for cool and sedate reflection, 
and to render him impatient of the pains that 
is necessary toarational and deliberate search. 


laughed at 


will find out something 


most serious 


is one of 


Such the elements which entered 
into the dizzy game of wit when stout Queen 
Anne gave her name to English literature. 
It was a field of battle—a kind of general 
tournament, like the “gentle and joyous pas- 


sage of arms of Ashby,” described by Scott 


were 


in “Ivanhoe,” wherein the combatants were 
divided into two main parties, but in such 
a way as to leave each knight pretty free to 
follow his own personal feud. Now, poll- 
ties seemed to make the grand division in 
the Battle of the Books, when Whig and 
‘ory joined in a mighty mélée; but at other 
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times politics was lost to sight in the nat- 
genius and dulness, or 
virtue and vice. And at the end rep- 
utations lay dead and dying about the 
Twickenham like the bodies on 


ural antipathy of 


even of 


trenches at 


any well-fought champ de bataille. What 
carried such a man as Wharton, a peer of 

realm, to whom a great career in Par- 
liament was open, into this medley? Well, 


re idleness and force of imitation, in 
e part. “If it were not for a rainy day,” 
Swift, 1 drunken vigil, fit of the 
leen course of physic, a sleepy Sunday, 


‘un at dice, a long tailor’s bill, a beg 


gar pul factious head, a hot sun, cos- 
i diet, Vv of books, and a just contempt 
of learnir but for these events, I say, and 
ome others too long to recite (especially a 
prude et of taking brimstone inward- 
ly), I doubt, the number of authors and of 
riters would dwindle away to a degree 
most woful to behold.” Most of these causes 
were magnificently operative with the Duke 


had also as mad a lust 
brazen 


of Wharton, and he 


of praise as any of “great Cibber’s 


brainless brothers.” 

V1. 
He had commenced author, to use the con- 
tender age, and had 
indite 
most part, 


idiom, at a 
continued on occasion to 
and ballads which, for the 
rather above the average scribbling of the 
day. One of his ballads, which Mr. Mel- 
ville signalizes as his “most noteworthy lit- 
erary composition,” is in fact a capital piece 
of fun, as may be guessed from the opening 
and closing stanzas: 


temporary 
lampoons 
are 


God prosper long from being broke 
The Luck of Eden-Hall.* 

A doleful drinking-bout I sing, 
There lately did befall. 


To chase the spleen with cup and can 
Duke Philip took his way, 

Babes yet unborn shall never see 
The like of such a day. 


The stout and ever-thirsty Duke 
A vow to God did make 

His pleasure within Cumberland 
Three live-long nights to take. 


Thus did this dire contention end; 
And each man of the slain 

Were quickly carried off to bed, 
Their senses to regain. 


God bless the King, the Duchess fat, 
And keep the land in peace; 

And grant that drunkenness henceforth 
"Mong noblemen may cease. 


And likewise bless our royal prince, 
The nation’s other hope; 

And give us grace for to defy 
The Devil and the Pope. 


Wharton had also played his part as 
patron, notably in the case of Young, who 
repaid the generosity by cancelling a ful- 
some dedication when his benefactor was 
an exile and by preaching the morals of the 





*Referring to a famous cup at the home of his cousin, 
Sir Christopher Musgrave, the breaking of which was 


to foretell the fall of the house 





a nen 











“Night Thoughts” at him. Such was the 
Duke’s “constant bounty which no friend 
has made.” It is something in the annals 
of literature to have furnished the model 
for Young’s Lorenzo—not to mention Rich- 
ardson’s Lovelace, if we may believe Anna 
Seward. 

It was something also to have associated 
his name with the select band who were 
fighting the battle against dulness from the 
headquarters of Pope and Mary Wortley 
Montagu at Twickenham. In 1722 Wharton 
leased “The Grove,” which lay about a quar- 
ter of a mile from Pope's villa, and here he 
made his home until he left England never 
to return. In these years he entered the 
arena definitely as a political pamphleteer 
by managing and in part writing the True 
Briton, a semi-weekly journal, which pur- 
posed ostensibly “to animate every honest 
mind to lay aside those Party Resentments, 
which, in time, must end in the Ruin of this 
Island,” but which seemed to the Govern- 
ment so far from impartiality that they sup- 
pressed it after the seventy-fourth issue. 
Now, too, he appears to have been most 
furiously engaged in the social contest. And 
with what desperate earnestness the game 
was played we may gather from a chance 
remark of Horace Walpole’s on Lady Staf- 
ford, who, as daughter of the Comte de 
Grammont and “La Belle Hamilton,” was by 
birii an heiress of the world’s wit. “She 
used to live at Twickenham when Mary 
Wortley and the Duke of Wharton lived 
there too,” ke writes; “she had more wit 
than both of them. What would I give to 
have had Strawberry Hill twenty years ago? 
—I think anything but twenty years. Lady 
Stafford used to say to her sister, ‘Well, 
child, I have come without my wit to-day’; 
that is, she had not taken her opium, which 
she was forced to do if she had any appoint- 
ment to be in particular spirits.” 


Naturally, the Duke’s activities in this no- 
ble sport were not pent up in a country vil- 
lage, and, in February, 1724, Lady Mary, 
sending the news of London to her sister, 
tells of a band of “twenty very pretty fel- 
lows” who called themselves the “Schem- 
ers,” and met regularly three times a week 
to consult with Wharton as a “committee of 
gallantry.” “’Tis true,” she adds, “they 
have the envy and curses of the old and ugly 
of both sexes, and a general persecution 
from all old women; but this is no more 
than all reformations must expect in their 
beginning.” But Twickenham was the cen- 
tre of the hottest fighting, and Lady Mary 
had good reason for knowing the Duke’s 
prowess as a “Schemer.” It was even hinted 
that hers was the attraction that lured him 
thither, and Lady Mary herself declared 
that Pope’s jealousy of Wharton was the 
cause of her quarrel with the wicked wasp. 
Whether that charge is true or not—proba- 
bly literary jealousy had more to do with 
the quarrel than amatory—the marriage of 
gallantry and wit ran no smooth course with 
the Lady and the Peer. Indeed, the lady | 
had good reason for resentment. 


When she | 
wrote a set of melting verses on the death | 





Thy hand, great Anarch! lets the curtain 


The Nation 


of a young bride, the Duke parodied them 
with a bit of insulting scurrility which 
shows only too plainly the savage grossness 
underlying the polish even of the Olympians. | 
That was bad enough, but the outrage be- 
intolerable when the Duke amused 
himself at her expense with one of the com- | 
mon practical jokes of the day. Lady Mary | 
tells the story in a letter to her sister: 


came 


an immortal 
never to for- 


Sophia [the Duke] and I have 
quarrel; which though I resolve 
give, I hardly 


acquaintance of mine is married, whom 


can forbear laughing at An 


I wish 


very well to: Sophia has been pleased, on this 
occasion, to write the most infamous ballad 
that ever was written; and Sophia 
has distributed this ballad in such a manner 


as to make it pass for mine. on purpose to 


pique the poor innocent soul of the new-mar- 


ried man, whom I should be the last of 


tures to abuse 





It needed a strong man to play the game 
of wit in that fashion, and it hard to} 
understand why life at Twickenham, and | 
indeed in England, should have become im- 
possible for Wharton, even apart from his | 
political vagaries. A few months after the 
placable letter just cited, Mary is 
again writing of her gallant rival: 


is not 


Lady 


Sophia is going to Aix la Chapelle, and from 
to Paris. We are 
irremediable Various 


cutions I have endured from him this winter, 


thence broke to an 


degree are the perse- 


neuter, and shall cer 


the 


in all which I remain 
tainly go to heaven 


temper. 


fron passive meek- 


ness of my 


So the Duke of Wharton passes out of the | 
literary life of England. The 
Lady Mary—others had a different name for 
it—endured the 
years, and then she, too, partly by the venom 
of Pope’s satire, was driven from the land; 
both Peer and Lady lost in the battle where 
the little captain of Twickenham was wield: | 
ing his “terrible swift sword.” But neither | 


meekness of 


strain for fourteen more 


was the victory long. The year after Lady 
Mary’s exit the wife of another Edward Mon- 
tagu, Mrs. Elizabeth, is gossiping thus to a 
friend: “Lady Shadwell Lady Mary 
Wortley at Venice, where she now resides, 
and asked her what made her leave England; 
she told them the reason was, people were 
grown so stupid she could not endure their 
company, all England was infected with dul- 
ness.” The writer adds charitably that by 
“dulness” the exile her husband, 
whom she had abandoned. That 
was dull and mean enough, in all 
conscience, to afford his wife excuse for such 
a synonym; but when one thinks of the 
change from Lady Mary to Mrs Elizabeth | 
Montagu, and of the difference between the 
Twickenham 


saw 


meant 
gentleman 


enough 


society that fought and bled at 
and the insipid circle that purred about the 
“Queen of the Blue-Stockings,” one is in- 
clined to believe the Lady precisely 
what said. The twilight of the 


meant 


she wits 


was come: 


And universal Darkness buries All 
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Books and Men 


THE EPHEMER.-® OF WAR 


silent during the clash of 


If laws are 


arms, how still must letters be! When the 
face of the earth is undergoing change, when 
the nations’ armies confront one another 
along a line estimated at any length up to 
three hundred miles, when there is no sea 
port so lowly, no summer resort so humble, 
that it cannot indulge in the luxury of hear- 
ing “heavy firing” at least once a day, when 


the long-drawn and terrible cry of “Wextra!t” 


(for “Wuxtry” is a myth) come ellowing 
down the street at intervals of half an hour 

when all these things are happening, who 
cares to read of books? However much you 


would like to do so, to steep yourself in lit 


erary calm is beyond your power 
What books can you read or discuss, with 
out having your mind brought back to the 


one great and terrible subject? Shakespeare 


His pages are full of alarums and excursion: 


“Once more unto the breach, dear friends!” 
is recalled to your memory, and you pause 
to reflect that the besiegers and besieged of 
Harfleur are now fighting side by side 
Thackeray? You must not open “Vanity 
Fair,” or you will hear the guns of Water 


loo, as Waterloo itself is hearing them again 
As for Kipling 


The earth is full of anger 
The seas are dark with wrath 
The Nations in their harne 
Go up against our path! 
If you shrink back to the classi even 
there you are not safe For, as Mr. Don 
Marquis has pointed out, you cannot read 


without be 


ing reminded that: Horum omnium fortis 
imi sunt Belga proximique sunt 
Germanis, qui trans Rhenum incolunt, qui 


bellum gerunt 


What literature has the war itself prodtfe 
ed? The Poet Laureate has written 
and Mr. Stephen Phillips has written a much 
defence of Liége Mr. 
pacifiie atti 


1 poem, 


better one about the 
Alfred Noyes has abandoned hi 

and, in verse, commended England's 
war. Mr. William Watson 
Kaiser in a really powerful sonnet, and Mr 
H. G. Wells, 


joices (in 


tude, 
upbraids the 


who is certainly not a jingo, re 


prose) at the comin: 


hip, flag-waggis 


vigorous 


downfall of “Krupp wor 


and all the sham efficiency which centre 

at Berlin.” Mr. Henry Newbolt’ olemn 
invocation to England in the Times is the 
finest of the occasional poems I |! et 
seen. And Mr. fernard Shaw hastens 


to strip away any illusion of 


nobility from England's or any other coun 
try’s share in the conflict, and to ner hi 
fellow-citizens for the test b reminding 
them again that he holds them to be hypo 
crites, 

tehind the veil of censorship how many 
books are making! Now we get confused 
reports of battles that turn out to be skir 


mishes, and rumors of battles that may be 








we O 


will be months before we 
that hold 


indeed. It 
Nations 


very real 


an know dominion ove! 


palm and pine annot go to war without 
endi the echoes of their thunder to the 
uttermost parts of the earth And stranger, 
more appealing to the imagination than all, 
{ reat f t which moved silently away, 
d has disappeared into the North Sea, 
f it remains to guard the liberty of 
Kurope, as its predecessor, more than a cen 
ury o, stood guard against the war-lord 
e have aroused a newspaper con 
troversy \t the beginning of the war even 
ional papers could not keep ahead 
event The facts were exciting 
e! vithout embroidery It iows how 
dened we are, in a few weeks, to news 
ihat two mont! azo would have agitated 
« world: |] land declares war on Aus 
d in the tumult of battle news the 
event is hardly noticed Japan's threat to 
Germany | thought worthy of as much 
" a i cavalry skirmish 
rhere wa at the outset of the disturb-| 
ines no indication in the American 
newspapers of any hostility towards 
Germany The Kaiser was hailed as| 
the man who might make peace. When 
the term of the Austrian ultimatum 
to Servia became better known, and when it 


was backing Austria 


wa een that Germany 
in a course that led straight to war, the be- 
lief in Wilhelm II as a peace-maker wavered, 
His invasion of Belgium swept away all 
doubts, and created an aversion that found 
expression in speech, in editorial articles, 
ind in cartoons. Germans might call Russia 
“barbarous,” France “revengeful,” and Eng- 
land “jealous,” and they could, to some de- 
ree, as current slang goes, “get away with 
it But the spectacle of the nation which 
has kept Europe for forty years resounding 
to the tramp of her big boots and the rattle 
of her sabre, now engaged in cutting her 
way through the bodies of the Belgians 
this was revolting to all but Kaiser worship- 
per 

These, asserting that there exists a con 
apira igainst Germany in the American 
pre have issued the Fatherland, a weekly, 
“devoted to fair play for Germany and Aus- 
trin Its cover represents two club-like 
ceptres crossed on a field of red The Ger- 
man enele, the two-headed eagle of Austria, 
and the American eagle are also displayed 
(What the devil does the American tn that 
galley?) The Fatherland ia all that is to 
be expected of a war-time periodical. Open- 
ing with a poem to “Wilhelm II, Prince of 
Peace,” by Mr. G. S. Viereck, In which the 
monarch is called on to amite nearly every 
one, but especially the Czar, France (“the 
harlot of the world”), and England (“the 
serpent of the sea"), the new magazine lays 
about itself right lustily, and hits every 
head in sight So far, it is America’s only 


special contribution to the literature of the 
war, but it has made one mistake. It deals 
in English, not German, mustard. 

EpMUND LESTER PEARSON, 
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ERRONEOUSLY ATTRIB- 
FRANKLIN. 


A PAMPHLET 
UTED TO BENJAMIN 
1772, there 


Sixty-one 


appeared in London a 


with the title: 


pages 
Lords Commissioners for Trade 


on the Petition of the Honor- 


| ' ’ 
ind Plantations, 


ible Thomas Walpole and his Associates, for a 
(irant « Land on the River Ohio in North 
\ i, With Observations on, and Answers 
the foregoing Report.” The usual history 
this pamphlet, which may be found in any 
liti Franklin's works, under the title of 
Settlement on the Ohio River,” is as follows: 
In 1769 there was formed a company of Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen for the purpose of pur- 
hasing land on the Ohio. The name of the 
nost distinguished financier of the associa- 
ion, Thomas Walpole, was given to the com- 
pany, Which in the end determined to petition 
for sufficient land to found a colony to be 
called Vandalia This plan was opposed by 


Lord Hillsborough, the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, who with the Board of Trade drew up the 
unfavorable report printed in the above-named 
pamphlet, and this would naturally have put 
an end to the plan of the company, had not 
Dr. Franklin written such an answer that the 
Privy Council was convinced of the value of 
the proposed settlement. The rest of the story 
is based on the account of the pamphlet which 
printed by Almon in his “Biographical, 
Literary and Political Anecdotes of Several of 
the most eminent Persons of the Present Age” 
(London, 1797, Vol. II, 303). The passage is 
worth quoting: 


was 


Lord Hillsborough was so much offended by 
the decisien of the Privy Council, that he re- 
signed upon it. He resigned for that reason 
only. He had conceived an idea, and was form- 
ing a plan, of a boundry line to be drawn from 
the Hudson River to the Mississippi River, and 
thereby confineing the British Colonies be- 
tween that line and the Ocean, similar to the 
scheme of the French after the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, which brought on the War of 1756. 
His favorite project being thus defeated, he 
quitted the ministry Dr. Franklin's answer 
to the Board of Trade was intended to have 
been published; but Lord Hillsborough resign- 
ing, Dr. Franklin stopped the sale on the 
morning of the publication, when not above 
five copies had been disposed of. 


The most significant points in the story are 
that this pamphlet written by Franklin 
and that its appearance defeated a well-devel- 
of the Secretary 


was 


oped western colonial policy 


for the Colonies, who in his chagrin at his 
defeat resigned The pamphlet has become, 
therefore, of more than literary interest, for 
its appearance has been connected with the 


the 
The 
pamphlet was not written by 
that had 
several before 


British Ministry. 
truth is that the 
Benjamin Frank- 


innermost workings of 


Thus is history written 
determined to 
weeks the pamphlet 
that presentation of argu- 
of settlements west of the Alle- 


lin Hillsborough re- 


wen wags 


published, and its 


ments in favor 


ghanies had no influence of any moment upon 


the decision of the British Government. 
The true originator and organizer of the 
Walpole Company was a Philadelphian Qua- 


Wharton, a member of the firm 
of Baynton, Wharton & Morgan, Indian trad- 
and land speculators In the autumn of 
1768 this wily sehemer was sent to London by 
a company of merchants who had suffered from 
the depredations of the Indians at the out- 


break of the Pontiac Conspiracy to obtain from 


ker, Samuel 


ers 
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the British Government consent to a tract of 
land ceded as a compensation by the Indians. 
Shortly after his arrival he was received fa- 
vorably in both financial and political circles, 
for he was recognized as a man well-informed 
on American affairs, and London at the time 
was looking for opportunities to speculate in 
colonial lands. 

The steps by which Wharton built up the 
company are not known; but from the results 


certain facts of importance can be inferred. 
His first associates were found undoubtedly 
among financial circles, such as Thomas, Rich- 


ard, and Robert Walpole, Moses, Naptoli, and 
John Franks. "To these he added certain im- 
portant names among the as Sir 
William Johnson, Benjamin Franklin, Sir Wil- 
liam Franklin, Galloway, and the 
agents of the colonies were represented in the 
persons of Grey Cooper and Richard Jackson. 


colonists, 


Joseph 


The Quaker politician, however, knew that 
other influences besides financial were needed 
to get his plan through the Ministry, so he 
added to his company some of the powerful 
under secretaries of the departments; Thomas 
Bradshaw, who exercised great influence with 
the Duke of Grafton, the head of the Ministry, 
was soon brought in, as were the crafty John 
Robinson and Robert Wood, both under secre- 
taries of the Treasury. 

The influence of the Walpoles naturally led 
the company to seek support from the Gren- 
ville faction, which at the moment was in op- 
position, but which was so soon to be taken 
into the Ministry. Their recruit from this 
quarter was no less a person than George 
Grenville himself, whose share was represent- 
ed, after his death, by his brother, Earl Tem- 
ple. The first representative of the Ministry 
to join was Lord Camden; and a great friend 
of the King, the Earl of Hertford, needy of 
pocketbook, lent his influence for a share. 
Such were a few of the fifty names in the list 
of the company which lies before me. 

From the very first negotiations with the 
Ministry the leadership in the company was in 
the hands of Samuel Wharton, a position he 
maintained until all hope of obtaining the grant 
was lost through the outbreak of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. At first everything moved 
smoothly. It was at Lord Hillsborough’s sug- 
gestion that the company determined to ask 
for sufficient land to form a new colony. Lord 
Hillsborough later explained that his advice 
was given in the expectation that the Board of 
Treasury would place such a price on the 
grant that the company could not afford to 
make the purchase; but the price was set at 
the moderate sum of £10,000, so that the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies was obliged to find other 
means of preventing the establishment of the 
western colony. 

His next move was to arouse the colony of 
Virginia, which would be shut off entirely on 
the west by the new colony. The Virginians, 
such as George Washington, Patrick Henry, 
the Lees, and others interested in land specu- 
lation, were naturally aroused by the danger, 
and they found in their new Governor, Lord 
an appointee of Hillsborough’s, a 
ready ally; but all they were able to accom- 
plish was of no immediate avail, for changes 
in the British Ministry made that body more 
favorably disposed to the colonial project. 

In the beginning of the year, 1770, Lord 
North became the leader of the Ministry; and 
during the course of the year, after the death 
of George Grenville, several of his faithful 
followers were brought into the ministerial cir- 


Dunmore, 


———— 
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cle, which was now composed principally of | on fae o 


three factions, the King’s friends, to which | Correspondence lvround of its : Aen veotares , 


faction Lord North and Lord Hillsborough be- 








longed, the Bedford faction, and the former | ; wile Ps +) “ r ‘ . 
followers of Grenville THE MOHONK CONFERENCE it is hich ti t) - 

Historians have been inclined to think of | > ome Eevee op Tun N . . 
Lord North's Ministry as being exceptionally | } ha} | \\ - 
united through its loyalty to George III: but| *! It seems i inet ONY 
this was far from being the case. The Bed- | Pression as Is set f the letter of} j 
fordites—and they had always been supported | Y°U" Paris correspondent, published in the] — 
by the followers of Grenville—were never sat- |** 0" Of August 6, should have be reated | hols ’ 
isfied with a subordinate position and had by the Mohonk Conf The Conference |. a cedak ¢ . 
never been on the best of terms with the | @°ver accepted Mr. I . M 7 k, “Mo-| 
King’s faction. They, therefore, watched their } rocco in Diplomacy we The Con - , 
opportunity to overthrow Lord North. The| ‘®ence assumes » lity for U agi he 
best account of the ministerial intrigue, which | P2PETS Which are pry we dias i it) 
was to place the project of the Vandalia colony certainly not for the detail u © papers to ¢)} = ‘ 
nearer a realization and to cail forth the pam- a is essentially a co ta ind wide fre Pent aft a 
phlet under consideration, is to be found in a} “%°™ '5 Sven t A , - i — 
paper written by William Knox, Under Secre- | 5¢™t the greatest possible diverg: endune fo 
tary in the Colonial Office and faithful follower At the close of each Conference a platform dom a tl ea 
of Lord Hillsborough, and this narrative sup- | !% @4opted, nearly always unani Which | F sos 
ported by other testimony is the basis for the invariably is « ervative in the extreme " : to d \ 
following account: Many statements of individual speakers go “a ws i gues p 

The Colonial Secretary’s opposition to the — —~ ects _ pan . Um, ane mani trugelin; 

P : more because they are so obviously personal | oS sm 

erection of a western colony was sufficient to or partisan as to require no comment from | dence 00 Papen 
prevent further steps being taken in the mat- a body which seeks to offer a forum for tem- | — manipulat a oll 
ter. It was, therefore, necessary to obtain | pnerate presentation of fact and opinion rather dei ma — 
more powerful influences than were yet en- | than for the debate of matte f divergent yo re “F egret | me ‘ 
gaged. The votes of the Bedford faction would opinion oe wel cae cal hey = : ; : 
be sufficient, and Samuel Wharton bought this | No one thoroughly conversant with the Tne Nation virtually admit that 1 
faction by giving shares in the company to] Mohonk Conferences can fail to appreciate 55 : 
the Earl of Rockford, Southern Secretary and the sanity and catholicity which has from lrew Germany into the conflict (p. 14 
Lord Gower, President of the Council. There|the beginning characterized them | ng upon England for support in a 
were, however, other reasons than financial— ETHELBERT D. Wart with the entente cordiale—which a 
weighty as this was in the case of Lord Rock- Kec Valley, N. ¥.. August 8 be it remembered, was directed against G 
ford—for their acceptance of the shares. An many, While the Triple Alliance wa 
opportunity to overturn Lord North lay in the ee rected against any particular Pow | 
situation. Hillsborough was North's right- THE “ANTI-GERMAN” PRESS of tt fact, it is dificult to see how ¢ 
hand man, and the resignation of the forme: could well have prevented wil 
was likely to bring about that of the latter, in | 7 TH® Epirror or THE Nation “challenge to England Agair 
which case Lord Gower would probably be} Sir: The haste in which tl Powers of |Germany of violati Belgian 1 tra 
made first Minister. George III, who had al- Europe have rushed to arms is exceeded only | disregard the fact that the 1 
ways been anxious to justify the Treaty of | by the haste in which the anti-German press | Office had previously laid ‘ 
1763 by the development of Western America,| of America is seeking to place the blame |Germany restraining het 
was easily induced to interest himself and to|for the commencement of hostilitic Indeed, | the Baltic azainst Russia, and against | 
get word to Hillsborough that he desired a/the Nation of August 6 ha fixed t} re-}on its north coast The 
report on the Vandalia plan. } sponsibility of the whole affair ip the to the effect that Belgian neutra ‘ 

It was then that Lord Hillsborough came |German Kais r, not onl before the i lated openly by France and 1 land I 
out boldly in opposition to the colony, declar-| termining facts are at hand, but i pite uone will determine the truth =! 
ing that he would resign in case his policy was | Of the fact that all reports thus far, as every-| some of these report ind until tt 
overthrown He tried to persuade Lord North | body knows, have come almost entire! from | termined the principl I eutrait 
to take active steps, but the latter found that | “ermany’s enemies | well be adopted | the An hea pr 
nothing could be done in the face of the Kine’s | Every lover of peace will hare vith the cle too much made ft 
attitude, and not caring to make Hillsbor-| Nation its abhorrence of war, but to place the has to wh first violated Belgia 
ough’'s cause his own offered no opposition to blame at this time upon any one nation i When threats are made n evel 
the Bedford cabal. The unfavorable report of |to forget or ignore the + t patent facts | scout parties cre porder tines, Wi 
the Board of Trade was drawn up under Hills- | of history, and to disrewzard the motive ind |of commerce are being 1 ted 
borough and repeated the well-worn argu-|conditions that have brought uj the world | dered home or to port, and 
ments against inland colonies It was a per-jthe present deplorable catastrophe The | fleets and armi that 
functory performance, because everybody } whole argument of the Natio i common | fo it one purpose fo juarte 
knew what the outcome was to be “When|with the stock argument against Germany tu it is idle to a t 
the report came down to the Council,” writes | is based upon two assumption oth of whi who first threw off the mask 
William Knox, “Lord Gower declared he ire unwarranted: It i i imed that En So far as England and Ger 
should be open to evidence against it, and j}land, in her dealings with other Powe hasjcerned, the cause f t 
Wharton was allowed to have a copy, and to| been actuated by unimpeachable motive rjeasily explained The « ( 
make and print observations on it, before it |at least by motives more just than those of | de ‘ y England a wt it 
was considered.” These observations written |Germany, and that therefore her conduct |and prosperit luri the 
by Wharton are those universally attributed | should be regarded as a criterion from which | This growth first ar 1 the ea 
to Franklin. As the majority of the Cabinet | to judge the motives and conduct of that na-| England—for Germar id not} 
had decided how to vote, they were easily con- | tion In the second place to carry the] jealous of whet he found } t! ind 
vinced by Wharton's arguments and deter-|argument of the Nation to it lozical con- | commerce lipping awa from her and pa 
mined to advise the King that the grant ought | clusion, it assumes that English civilization |ing into other hands As envy beget 
to take place. In accordance with the pro-j{is superior to that of Germany, and there it acted and reacted o both cle f the 
gramme, Lord Hillsborough resigned, but the | fore contemplates with alarm the triumph |Channel; was fanned into flame by a thousand 
Bedford cabal gained nothing by this, for Lord|of German arms and the establishment of j ime idents reat and small, from the Cabinets 
North’s interest with the King was sufficient | Germany to a position of power and influ-|and cafés of London and VDerlin, until tix 
to bring about the appointment of a personal| ence equal to that of England In ether! masses came to believe there wa 1 real 
friend, Lord Dartmouth, to the vacant po-| words, Germany must not grow, evén in the | grievance to be righted It is a ud aT 
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from which we ourselves wholly dissent. TO| navigation lines ought to be made indepen- 


would be to repeat the substance of severa] | but the encouragement and backing of those 
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Germany and England that the delusion of |the New Haven management, numerous 
interests for each nation was not |through trains connect New York, Connecticut, 

dispelled It is more unfortunate still that|/and Rhode Island with northern Massachu- 
the large nations of western Europe should | setts, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine. 
that battleships are a necessary con- | Travel to the north has become easy and con- 





int to industrial and commercial de-| venient. Also a single mileage book, at a rate 
ment when exactly the reverse is true; |of two cents a mile, carries one to remote 
i I land is at fault for setting | corners of the mountains or to distant 
| for if armaments are to decid stretches of the Maine coast Altogether the 
‘ other competing na-|improvement in conditions of traffic in this 
riopt the ame methods, and | section has been enormous. 
left for Germany but to] Whether the New Haven Railroad system 
: a — — & position of In- | a combination in restraint of trade or an 
ind felt that Germany wa }organization for the furtherance of trade, it 
ind the result, what japparently rests with the courts to determine. 
been the immediate cause Of | ferom the standpoint of the traveller, how- 
eu with all the el |ever, the proposal to divorce the New England 
hia Since th Railroad from the New Haven sounds prepos- 
mean eithe wy terou and the proceedings to separate the 
= ern & ®, It IS) Boston & Maine exceedingly dubious. Under 
vhy American hould wish | per governmental supervision, may not a 
fF German vs ive moral le leading railway system in a section— 
oe | geo, % . . - hase y hegp ~- rs - like a single trolley system in one of our cit- 
; , work for the public convenience and ben- 
l ery l hay litth n | efit? 
INA I’. Geises 
, _ - Most of us have come to feel that the reign 


}of the high hand in New Haven affairs has 
| been ended; and that the new management 


an be trusted to codperate with legislators 


[The Nat is glad to publish letters like 


; aii jand citizens in efforts for honest efficiency. If, 
er’s presenting a point of view 
| 


as seems plausible, the affiliated trolley and 


. | 
we must regard as the obvious | dent organizations, at all events the railway 


Professor Geiser’s argument| system proper needs, not a staggering blow, 


But we may point | Who believe in travelling throughout New 
follows Pro- | !nsiand with safety, economy, and conve- 
essor Munsterberg in ignoring the fact that —— W. L. Squime. 

refused to take part in the con- 


proposed by Sir 


if our editorial articles. 
uit that this correspondent 
Sermany Wethersfield, Conn., July 31 
erence Edward Grey 


his at a time when such ac x ave 
, ‘ en such action might have CARD CATALOGUES. 


| 
| ew 
| 


revented the war. Likewise, it should be 


1oted that to assign jealousy as the cause of | To THe Eprror or THE NATION: 
ngland and, as Professor Miinsterberg | Sir: I suppose most librarians will be in- 
low of America’s attitude also, is to deal | “ined to pass over the gentle and undoubt- 


dly clever gibes *, Edmu ‘ster Pear- 

oosely with the facts, besides adopting a tone |" CUVEE GENOS CF Ee, SUNS Laie. See 
}son anent card catalogues in your issue of 

| July 30 with the remark, “It amuses him 


ir from conciliatory Ep. Tur Nation.) 


ind don't hurt us.” But in my retirement 
| feel like coming to the support of my 
brethren who are bearing the heat and bur- 


TRAVEL IN NEW ENGLAND 
a } den of the day in regard to one or two points. 
vr Tit NATION | The extent of these catalogues and the space 
\ i blow is about to be aimed at| taken to house them must always be in pro- 
eri transportation system | portion to the size of the library and the 
I land May the travelling publi | adequar y of the cataloguing. As to the lat- 
rise to its defence? ter, the zeal of the librarians in furnishing all 
M recall vividly the old conditions| needed guidance may have o’erleapt itself, 
England, when through con-| but the multiplication of entries to meet 
i matter of uncertainty \ | various points of view is certainly an amiable 
journeyl to Vermont or|fault, and one that should be condoned by a 
| j pent hou of tedium in the journal given, as is the Nation, to observing 
tatios A Ne Yorke und) the fulness and adequacy, or the opposite, of 
\I nd thre hh the treets of Lo the indexing of books it has occasion to re- 
| tow 1 tre el nap at the jew And with high ideas of the value of 
ienglander 1 cataloguing, it is difficult to see why 
t t oft vith equal diff_l-| one need object should even 10 per cent. of a 
| 1, th pel ‘ haphaz- | library capacity be devoted to the catalogue, 
proportion which, I imagine, has nowhere 

’ . rat . yn i et been reached 

t ell to tl t 1) The toll When one considers all the elements that 
two and a half to four or five | ente into the making ind arranging of 
\ mn to the Vhite Mountal re entri of author, title and subject for a 
! rts of mileage bool if on ollection of hundreds of thousands of vol- 
| tha n ron ind Tt it is apparent that complications will 
t! ] Even in 1 ts of Ma wl ett ' destroying all hope of a facile sim- 
Is} ! dc ecti t, a decade ago, | plicity The transliteration of Oriental names 
four cents a mile prevailed (Mr. Pearson cites “Tagore’) is one of the 





All this being so, is it not to the credit of 
the libraries that they are more and more 
employing “interpreters to make them clear”; 
that is, reference librarians to help the in- 
quirer in the use of the catalogue and of 
bibliographies and other helps? 

Unlike Mr. Pearson, who has “no method 
to suggest whereby they [catalogues] may 
be kept smaller,” I have one, the one I ad- 
vocated in a letter to the Nation a generation 
ago; a method which has been largely fol- 
lowed in a good many libraries. It is the 
omission from the catalogue of a great many 
“analytical” entries, the purpose of which 
may be better served, through the help of a 
reference librarian, by bibliographical works 
and indices now increasingly available. 

W. I. FLETCHER, 
Librarian Emeritus, Amherst College. 


Quaker Hill, Conn., August 11. 


CARLYLE’S TRANSLATION OF LE- 
GENDRE’'S GEOMETRY. 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: It may interest some of your readers 
to know that the very rare translation of 
Legendre’s Geometry by Thomas Carlyle 
mentioned by Sir Leslie Stephen (Ency. Brit., 
Vol. 5, p. 350) was published by Oliver & Boyd, 
Edinburgh, 1822, under the “editorship” of 
David Brewster, F.R.S., the name of the 
“translator” appearing nowhere in the book. 
We may infer from Sir Leslie Stephen's state- 
ments that the translation was made when 
the youthful and struggling Carlyle had given 
up teaching and was writing articles for the 
Edinburgh Cyclopedia, of which Brewster 
was editor. The copy which I have before me 
was picked up by the late Prof. G. W. Jones 
on a visit to Edinburgh over twenty years 
ago, and was left by him to the Cornell math- 
ematical seminary library. It contains the 
names of several owners, and the following 
pencil note by the second-hand bookseller: 
“Very rare; translated by Thomas Carlyle; 
Brewster only ‘superintended’ the transla- 
tion.” In the editor’s preface, it is stated 
that an “Introduction on Proportion, by the 
translator, has been prefixed to the work.” 
For clearness and terseness of exposition 
these eight pages on proportion well merit 
the praise from Augustus de Morgan quoted 
by Sir Leslie Stephen. 

It is known that Carlyle was a diligent 
student of mathematics at the University of 
Edinburgh under Playfair and Leslie, both 
of whom were distinguished geometers. It is 
curious that in the article on Sir David Brew- 
ster in the Britannica the Introduction and 
Notes to the English edition of Legendre are 
attributed to the editor, the facts being that 
the Introduction is the translator’s, and the 
appended Notes are the original author's. 
Moreover, in the article on Legendre the 
translation is attributed to Brewster. The 
Notes are enriched by a special contribution 
from Legendre, written for the English edi- 
tion, containing a reply to certain British 
writers who had found fault with the logic of 
his treatment of the theory of parallels. The 
interest of this vigorous reply is not dimin- 
ished by the fact that Legendre’s ingenious 
attempt to give an @ priori proof of Euclid’s 
postulate of parallels has not stood the test 


f more searching modern logic. 
James McMaAnon. 





hate ! be said against most difficult cruces in the whole matter 
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BABYLONIAN CULTURE UNDER FOR 
EIGN INFLUENCES. 


; > ; , 
Bab widain Loe j S ii tie I v7 


Pierpont Morgan. rast ii. By A. T. < ay. 


Following close upon the heels of the fir 


comes a second volume by Professor Clay of 


cuneiform texts from the considerable col 


lection of such material obtained by the 


Pierpont Morgan, whose activity as a coll 


tor led him into so many and various field 


In this volum Professor Clay selects fif 
six tablets of a legal character, dati ro 
the latest division of Babylonian hi i 
when the country was in e hands of Greek 
governors, known as the Seleucids, and their 
successors, the Arsacids, comprising th ‘ 
riod of 312 to 65 n.c. Up to the present co 
paratively few documents of this period hay 
been published, so that Professor Clay’s co) 
tribution is of great value in throwing lig 


on social and commercial conditions during 
the three centuries preceding our era. 

To many it will come as a surprise to find 
the continued 
ture, despite the Persian conquest by Cyrus 
and the Greek conquest by Alex- 
Such, however, was the 


existence of Babylonian cul- 


in 539 B. c. 
ander in 
tenacity of the civilization which had enjoy- 


299 . 
voo B.C. 


ed a continuous sway for several thousand} 


years that it was able successfully to with- 
stand foreign influences. Not only did the 
3abylonian language continue to be used, at 
least officially, despite the fact that from the 
seventh century on Aramaic had become cur- 
rent the population; but the relig- 
ious beliefs and maintained their 


among 
customs 


hold on the people, the temples and an elab-| 


orate priesthood were kept up, and though | 


no doubt Greeks and Persians introduced 
some changes in the forms of government, 


the ancient laws were retained and 


social | 


conditions were not modified in any essential | 


particulars. The proof of this is furnished 
by Professor Clay’s publication. The texts 
all come from the ancient city of Uruk or 
Erech, represented by the Mound Warka, 
which retains in its name a tradition of the 
ancient place. Temples and shrines in Uruk 
are referred to in the documents, and, in- 
deed, with few exceptions, the texts are tem- 
ple archives, dealing with property that be- 
longs to a temple or with income derived 
from a temple. 

The chief deity of Uruk was the god Anu, 
and it is, therefore, not accidental that in 
the thousand names or so occurring in the 
text, a large percentage contain the names of 
this deity as an element, while the name of 
the chief goddess, Nana, whose temple, 
known as E-Anna, “the heavenly house,” was 
one of the oldest as well as one of the most 
famous shrines of ancient Babylonia, dating 
back to the earliest period, is also found as 
an element in several hundred names. The 
other chief deities of the Babylonian pan- 
theon, Enlil, Ea, Marduk, Sin, Shamash, 
Nergal, etc., are likewise represented both 
in proper names and in direct references to 
their shrines or to offerings made to them. 
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rhe officials mentioned are tha wi ‘ 
ve are familiar from documents of an eal 
period, and the legal for ! are pr 
ne we ( » De ( 
earlier. 
It ts interesting to! 
proot of the pertina 
lo i t { da ( 
( tiie ( 
j ‘ di 
i I ( 
{ i 
l d 
i ( { ( 
‘ 
{ 
fr ‘ 
of d l 
| 
cert l 
rat dedicat 
\r huna, to the divi Phe 
iormal suran¢ l 
tion gift is unencumbered rou 
vious disposition of any kind, and that in 
case this doe not turn out to be correct 
Nikanor agrees to forfeit one mina of gold 
for the benefit of the “divins ctua ~ ee 


Which is liter 


Hebrew beth 


used, bit ildni, 


“house of the gods,” 


expression 
recalls the 
sts a desig 


Elohim, “house of god,” and sugges 


nation of a due to Hebrew or 


influence, 


sanctuary 


\ramaic for the plural use of 


“gods” seems to have acquired the sam 


force of “god” in general, as in the Hebrew 


phrase, where Elohim is likewise a plural 


Professor Clay appears to have overlooked 
this parallel, which furnishes an explanation | 
of the Babylonian phrase occurring else 


where in these texts, e. g., No. 34, obverse 


2, and No. 45, obverse lines 2, 4, 9, et nor 


is he quite right in explaining a somewhat 
similar phrase, 
curs in a good many of the 
enumeration of 
houses” and as a reference to minor deities 
not specifically mentioned. It is 
to take into consideration the word gabbi, 
“all,” which is invariably attached to 
bitishunu, “their houses,” so that the whole 
phrase means “all the houses of the gods, 
and refers to the sanctuaries of the 
mentioned. 


which oc 
after the 
their 


ilini bitishunu, 
texts 
deities, as “gods of 


necessary 


” 


gods 


The occurrence of Greek names in the text 
above referred to leads to a consideration of 
what is perhaps the most significant feature 
of the texts, namely, the proof furnished 
through the many Greek names of predom- 
inating Greek influence in Babylonia. Pro- 
fessor Clay, in his Introduction, has collect- 
ed a list of these Greek names, and it is in- 
teresting to note among them well- 
known forms as Ariston, Artemidoros, De- 
metrius, Diodoros, Nikarchos, and Alexan- 
der. The transliteration of foreign 
names into the syllabic cuneiform writing 
(which has no vowel) furnishes some inter- 


such 


these 
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one i in the case Ot a cel 
ignifying ‘the odd ' 
“whose second name i }} f 
Demetrios; at time 
in the case of D pa-tu ({ mab Dio 
postos), “whose cond i 
(“Anu gives life’). In the former ¢ 
may assume the individual t ‘ ‘ i 
Babylonian, or at lea t no Bal 


father, in the latter a Greek, or 


son of a 


lonian 
Greek father, who had marri¢d a 
Babylonian woman \ curiou custom 
which appears to have risen from the exam 
ple of two names in the case of the offsprin 
is the occurrence of in 
bear laby 


{nu-balat-su-ikbi 


of mixed marriages, 
lonian 
(“Anu has 


second 


dividuals who two name 
e. g. @ 
commanded his life’), 


is Anu-zér-idden” (“Anu has 


certain 
“whose name 
Rivet! off 


spring”). 


There are several important historical 
problems arising from the dates attached to 
the tablets, which Professor Clay briefly dis 
cusses without reaching in all case satis 
factory solutions. The impression 
the Seleucid governors of Babylonia on the 
that, even after they had 


the 


made by 
country was such 
been replaced by the Parthian 

Seleucid era beginning in the year 312 Bn. ¢ 
continued in So, « find a 
ment, No. 52, bearing the double date, 
of 109 Arsak’ King, which is the 
i. e., the 109th year of the Arsacidian era, be 
ginning 248 wn. c., equals the 173d year of the 
Seleucid era, i. e., 139 The like 
wise adopting the Babylonian cu: con- 


Arsacida, 


use, g., we docu 
“year 


year 173,” 


B. ¢ Jews 


tom, 
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tinued to use the Seleucid era in their offi 
cial calendar many centuries after the end 
of the 


fo discu the 


Seleucid rule. 


chronological questions, 


, would take us too far afield, just as 


we cannot for lack of space 


pecimen translations of selected texts giv- 


en by Professor Clay in regard to which 


ome difference of opinion might be set 


fortl Needle to add that the translation 


betrays the thorough study which 


hor has given to his subject There 


re few livin cholars who have published 


» many legal documents of all periods of 


babylonian-Assyrian history as Professor | 
( nd the results of his prolonged study | 
ol f il formul# contained in them are 


een in his most recent translations. To 


m tion, however, one point, we doubt wheth 


er Profe or Clay ha correctly under tood | 
phrase which he renders “to work the 
cl occurring in a text, No. 53. The sign 
ised for Ls also means duppu, “tablet, 
ind the phrase would seem to be the techni- 


cal one 
5, obverse 9, there 


In No, 4 
title is 


temple. 


use of the 


is an official whose expressed in the 


vel ime terms, “maker of the clay of the 
anctuary of Uruk.” Since No. 53 records 
the gift of a slave girl five years old to the 


temple, it is hardly conceivable that she was 
issigned to do this work, as Professor Clay’ 
lead us to suppose It 


renderin might 


would seem rather that the slave-girl is of 
fered in payment of a vow on the part of her 
tablets, the vow be 


phrases, “for 


master to prepare clay 


in indicated in the opening 
the life of the king, for the life of himself, for 


the life of the people [| e., the household], 


ind for the life of his city (7)." The slave- 


irl is designated as “a maid of taturru.” 


Professor Clay renders ftaturru as “posses 


ion which is correct, but it is not clear 
recognized that the term appears 


technical des 


vhether he 
izgnation for a child 
(as the Bibli- 
cal phrase has it), and therefore belonging 


to te the 


of a slave “born of the house” 


to the master of the mother-slave 


\ word should be said in conclusion of the 


exquisite autographed copl of the texts 


Professor Clay's reputation as an expert 


cuneiform texts is so well estab- 


lished that commendation of his work would 


copyiat of 


be superfluous were it not for the fact that 


in his latest volume he has even surpassed 


accomplishments It is quite 


that 


hi former 


within the proper limits to say never 
has an edition of cuneiform texts been pub 
lished superior to this beautifully clear and 


regular reproduction of the original tablets. 
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It is to be hoped that the generous policy 


of the late Plerpont Morgan in thus making 


the treasures accumulated by him accessible 
o scholars will be continued. 


; 


consider the 


for preparing the clay tablets for the | 
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CURRENT FICTION, 





] y the Truth: A Novel of Analysis. By 
William Hewlett. New York: Fox, Duf- 
field & Co. 

The author evidently thinks this book 


daring; in fact, it is rather mild in 
comparison with the high-flavored fiction to 


; vers 


younger English novelists are ac- 
|}customing us. The form is autobiographi- 
cal \ successful novelist is supposed to un- 
dertake to tell the whole truth about his own 
life From childhood he was, it seems, re- 
perceived that his 
mother a weakling, 
religion a 


which the 


ealeitrant. He early 
father fool, his 
and his sister a heartless prig; 


and social convention an elaborate 


was a 


mockery 
fraud He 
his impressions, was cast out of a virtuous 
journalist, an actor, and 
| finally a well-rewarded maker of realistic 
On his way to that comfortable emi- 


lost no opportunity of conveying 
became a 


home, 


novels. 
nence his chief pleasures were confessedly 


of the senses. He had twenty mistresses, 
| following one infatuation of more note. He 
| then fell seriously in love with a married 
woman, whose only scruple was lest she 
should give herself to him without the full 
sanction of her own heart. She is adored by 
her husband, but has never really found her- 
respond to him. Finally, the 


when she realizes that she 


self able to 


moment comes 

coes really love our hero, and she at once 
notific him and her husband that there 
must be a change of partners. “She holds, 
with me,” says the complacent novelist, 


“that only by severing the tie that binds her 
to a man she does not love can she regain 
her self-respect. There will be no marriage, 
whatever course Sir Ralph may pursue. The 
sacrament of marriage can profane itself, 
but nothing can sully the supreme and holy 
sacrament of love.” We suspect that it is a 
young gentleman who gives utterance 
to these now almost time-honored senti- 
ments in a key so ingenuously shrill. 


very 


The Lights Are Bright. By Louise Kennedy 

Mabie. New York: Harper & Bros. 

This is a well-told story of business rival- 
ry, of love, and (rather self-consciously) of 
the Middle West. It makes frank, but not 
offensive, use of the machinery of melo- 
drama. There is a beautiful heroine, heir- 
ess and owner of a great steel mill. She 
lives with a maiden aunt of the old-school 
order, who duly serves her purpose by af- 
fording comedy relief. The mill has a man- 
ager of the stalwart and true type. His 
name itself, John Sterling Ames, is a guar- 
antee of his worth. He is much older than 
our Theodora, in love with her, and bound 
that she shall never, never know. She, 
adoring him, mistakes his self-command for 
hence the usual pretty pickle of 
The mill has a deadly rival, the 
This malign cor- 


coldness; 
romance. 
Lake City Steel Company. 
poration is under the secret control of a 
multi-millionaire, who is none other than 
our old acquaintance, the wicked financier. 





He determines to buy out Theodora, or to 
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put her out of business. But, of course, he 
does not come to her with a business offer. 
He prefers sending spies and thieves to 
steal the books of the mill, and otherwise 
harass Theodora’s John. The chief of these 
emissaries is another familiar figure, the 
villain from one of New York’s oldest fam- 
ilies. His manners, we are assured, are ex- 
quisite; unluckily, they do not lend them- 
selves to reproduction in black and white. 
An elaborate plot removes Theodora from 
Ames’s influence by way of a voyage on the 
Great Lakes, and places her apparently at 
the mercy of the wicked financier and the 
villanous agent. But here 
Theodora shows her quality: the lesser vil- 
lain is confounded, and the greater, by 
means of a virtuous sort of blackmail on the 
part of Ames, is forced to give up his de- 
signs. This sounds commonplace enough, 
but the book is better than its plot. Cer- 
tain of the minor characters have far great- 
er reality than the principals, and the Lake 
atmosphere, a setting for human action as 
distinctive as that of coast village, prairie, 
or bayou, is conveyed with a good deal of 


aristocrat, his 


force. The title, it may be said, is derived 
from the call of a lookout on a Lake 
freighter. 

The Trend. By William Arkwright. New 


York: John Lane Co. 

A young English composer has scoured 
Europe in vain for a singer fit to create the 
title réle of his “wonderful cantata on Gior- 
dano Bruno”—the requisite combination of 
vocal and spiritual gifts is positively not to 
be found among world-famous tenors—when, 
strolling at nightfall upon the London 
streets, he happens upon a ragged youth 
singing celestially. He accosts the prodigy, 
and, finding him to be equally angelic in ap- 
pearance and disposition, and conveniently 
unhampered by family ties, straightway 
adopts him and takes him down to Derby- 
shire, where, amid peaceful country scenes, 
the education of the fairy child proceeds 
apace. Bill Solesbee, whom cultural influ- 
ences promptly converted into William 
Soulsby, proves a most edifying combination 
of humility, docility, and original inspira- 
tion. The local clergyman, after being en- 
treated: “Oh, sir! I want words, sir! Please 
learn them me, and to speak properly, ar- 
range ‘em properly,” obligingly consents to 
shepherd this hungry mind through the dic- 
tionary and “Paradise Lost.” The composer 
has no trouble in teaching him to sing the 
desired réle to perfection, and although he 
finds him quite incapable of profiting by 
any technical instruction in the art, is com- 
pensated for this disappointment by the 
curious melodies which his protégé’s subtle 
ear detects in woodland sounds. In a few 
weeks the young genious is ready for fledg- 
ing, and preparations for the production of 
the cantata are under way. But the vitality 
of the phenomenal lad is already on the 
wane. When his adored benefactor cuts short 
his protestations of gratitude by the re- 
mark that “he would have done the same 
for any one with such a voice,” he imme- 
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diately begins to pine away. The addition- 
al shock of realizing that his idol is infatu- 
ated to the point of marriage with an ex- 
tremely mundane young woman still fur- 
ther weakens his hold on life, and upon the 
final note of martyr’s triumph which con- 
cludes the cantata’s highly successful 
premiere, this other-worldly spirit takes its 
flight. The plot per se is much more enter- 
taining than the book, in which the wings of 
mystical fantasy are made to carry a heavy 
load of argumentative dialogue. Seldom, 
even in Johnsonian days, were characters 
in a book so inveterate in discourse upon ab- 
stract themes. 


The Woodneys: An American Family. By 
J. Breckenridge Ellis. New York: The 
Devin Adair Co. 

When we meet the Woodneys, they are 
on the point of suffering a series of reverses 
comparable to those that gave the Vicar 
of Wakefield large opportunity for resorting 
to the consolations of his philosophy. But 


they do not quite reach the point of actual | 


distress. A near relative has been provided 
for just this contingency. Happily divorced, 
enjoying a generous alimony, she arrives on 
the scene in good time to checkmate the evi- 
dent determination of fate to afflict the in- 
offensive Woodneys with all the troubles 
that can well be crowded into a few weeks. 
Her excuse for existence, however, is sadly 
marred by a sudden turn for the better, 
brought about by a miscreant who, through 
the clumsy device of a long and unnatural 
letter, undoes the part of the evil he has 
wrought. Nobody, whether a divorced rela- 
tive or an anonymous thief, seems to be able 
to do much for Robert Woodney, the son, 
whose attempt to carve his way in New York 
is a pitiable failure. The book, although not 
the first work of its author, is crude. The 
Woodneys are not alive, nor if they were 
would they be a typical American family, 
even of the unrefined and unlucky sort. For 
the undiscriminatingly sentimental, there 
will be some pleasure in the reunion of the 
divorced couple, which, like the rest of the 
story, is most artificially managed. 


Two in the Wilderness. By Stanley Wash- 
burn. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
The exhilarating experiences of a trip by 

canoe and horseback through the wilds of 

British Columbia are here combined with a 

situation of man and maid which has been a 

favorite with romancers since the days of 

Arthurian legend. Theirs is, in fact, the 

story of Gareth and Lynette transplanted to 

the last American frontier. The defenceless 
but arrogant damsel who resents finding her- 
self thrown upon the mercy of a chance pro- 
tector is, of course, the pampered daughter 
of a wealthy Easterner. The knightly pro- 


tector who, while meekly suffering under 
her disdain, still continues to serve her in 
all chivalry, is, all unknown to her, the self- 
exiled heir to many millions, who, after sev- 
en years in the 


wilderness, has at last 
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way back to the paternal arms. The author, | Mr. Hobson strives gallantly to avoid this 
more expert in treating of trails and wood-| mistake in making his equations of individ 
craft than in describing the melting of minds | ual cost and utility 

to love, has, perforce, reduced the psycholog- | [The] 
ical situation to its simplest terms. Under 


the necessity of protracting the process till | treatment of an economk 





“organic” point of view avoids two 
j}erave errors common to the more mechanical 


ience which has 





the very end of the journey, he keeps his| subordinated man to commercial wealth It 
hero endlessly reiterating, “She is far too | insists upon regarding the productive. effort 
fine for a rough backwoodsman like me,” andj “Mich goes into any work of production and 
. . | " we af tix oo ! “re } ‘ . t) 
rushing off into the forest to hunt fresh meat |‘"® “#Usfacu which 
. ‘ consumption of any product not i i pa 
for her supper, while his heroine's resolve , 
. ‘ 5 ‘ ‘ rate cost am i para lit i 
to maintain social distinctions is forever ere ; 
ere . ou earring upon the life of tl ice! 
| giving way to the recognition that here is], ; OES - - 
| consutlne } } ‘ 
a far better specimen of manhood than her} pent eeonomic seience ha 
New York beau. Manifestly this is no bOOK/ each cost and each utili 
|for the student of erotics; but those who] or unit of economic pows t ha ! 
love to follow a rough trail, even vicarious-|man as two me pt 
ly, and can get a pleasurable thrill out of | The tandpoint 
hearing how, by a few strokes of the axe, a|educes to its natural limits t 
. tinction of produce ane 
spruce tree may be converted into a gigantic . :, 
: _ . R ‘ jables us to trace the true inte i ! 
umbrella for a rain-drenched maiden, will 
. . . . two processes It ‘ word it 
find it a cheerful story, unvexed by moral ; 
. value every act of production or 
perplexities, and as mentally relaxing as| with regard to its aggregate eff 
those beds of fresh-cut pine boughs upon} jife and character of the agent (pp 
iwhich, we are told, these two wavyfarers re oe . 
; 4 ily These contention seem to be stilianvle 
posed soundly. >. Tr to! . ; * ‘ 
But a “social interpretation” mu: Iso 


achieved, and this is attempted by Mr. Hol 


, . : . aes ison in the 
HUMAN PERSONALITY. | ; : 
learries the 


later portion of his book he 
same “organic” concept into his 
Work and Wealth: A Human Valuation. By 


J. A. Hobson. New York: The Macmillan 


} interpretation of the needs of human so 


: pra |ciety, which he regards as a true “organ 
Co. $2.00 net. lism” in a strict biological sense, adopting 
This book is an attempt to value anew | +), analogy of a body and its component 
the things that are usually grouped under} |,..)). These ase theres seceihie views of 


the term “economic goods” and services and 


x j}human society: the 
to substitute for the money measure usually 


extreme individualisth 


: | View, which considers society as purely “a 
applied thereto a standard of “human valua- , , 
' ' , ;} means or instrument for achieving the ends 
tion” expressing “costs” and “utilities” in| ae ; 
I of personality’; the extreme ocial viv 


terms which are directly referable to human 
personality, both individual and social. In 
that it lays much |}middle view, which slights neither the in 
“spiritual” side of personality than is CUS! aividual nor the 
“individualistic 
“organism” at all, is 


|which considers the individual existence as 
|quite subordinate to that of society, and the 


more stress upon the 
P . . Hf “social” group From the 
tomary in discussions of these matters, Mr. 
Hobson's book should be particularly wel- 
come to the economic student who, whether 


* point of view, society, if an 


of extremely low organ 


ic structure: the more nearly the biological 


:) > agree wi the conclusions ex- 

or not he vee ith the . ” hed | analogy holds, the higher must be the or 
ressed, C iardly fai o be refreshed by ‘ . ‘ : 
pocam i an ard]; fail t . — : ganization and thie more subordinat« the 


the atmosphere in which the subject is im- ; 





j}individual component cells to the structur 
rse “average man”—s - the ; 
mersed. The “average man o dear x? ; ee tian, Sie Maheos te ewes of the tm 
average economis is no iend of Mr. Hob- : ; 
aver onomist—is no friend o portance of human personality Hle admit 


son's, for, as he intimates more than once, 


ee jthat the biological analogy is not perfect 
to borrow from Mrs. Gamp, there “ain't no 


. : | Nevertheless, must, he says, “be 
sich a person.” While it is clear that for a| 
‘ ae = ina 2 _ he S servi 13” | : ; : : : 
perfect valuation of the “goods and services | but as a collective organism, with life, will, 


, é ife re is wessary a Weltan- . 
f human life there is necessary a - purpose, meaning of its own, as di 
to the! 


society 
conceived, not as a set of social relations 


tingul 


schauung with a definite theory as meenine of 


ed from the life, will, purpose, 
the individual members of it.” 


ly, it becomes of great importance to con 


end or purpose of life, and while Mr. Hob Cunnneuant 


son definitely renounces at the outset all 
effort at so complete a “valuation of life,” 
the standard of desirability which he adopts 
is probably as good as any obtainable after 
2 . ig j = he aS ace , ‘ | 
such renunciation. The best escape from | continues 


this predicament,” he says, “is to start from} 


sider economic processes, “not only in thei! 
bearing upon individual lives, but in their 
bearing upon the welfare of society.” He 


Indeed it is difficult to see how any rea 


some generally accepted concept which in-| ; 
: ’ labl verson can confront the grav: 
dicates, even if it does not express fully, the|*’"* Persen can , 


problems presented by the industrial societies 
Such a term I take to be} 


desirable in life. 


lof to-day, such as those contained in ind 
‘organic welfare (p. 12). | vidual, class, sex, national differentiat of 
Although this concept (taken, as it is, in | economic functions without realizh that the 


a biological sense) may seem to be in danger | hypothesis of humanity a 


iorganism can alone furnish ar hoye 


of their 
of overemphasizing the physical at the ex-| 


rational solution Human 





and is even now on his 


“made his strike, 


pense of the spiritual in human activities, |, 


welfare of human beings 


not merely the 
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‘ ha t 
ive t! l 
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} 
( ) 
n yet n individua 
t vill ) brought 
I in t attempt to ar 
f t Mr. Hol ! leas itisly 
t ry is that we must rely upon 
11oO8 for our solution The 
ul 1 i it own collective in 
tinet | ng an organism which is at best 
f win the biologic seale (p. 358) 
t mainly governed by instinct; man, 
t other ind, has gradually developed 
his inatinet nto what is called reason 
f Mr. tlobson apparently recognizes no 
lear] lividing line between the two We 
ire to suppose that society's “instincts” are 
to become more clearly and “rationally” ex 
pre ed and the “collective will’ more clear 
ly apprehensible by and convincing to the 
Individual “reason,” and thus in one time 
both will work in harmony to the desired 
end Mr. Hobson rightly points out that 
“democracy” justifies Itself on this theory 
of the biological analogy; only upon such a 
theory can a rational faith in democracy as 


the term is nowadays used be securely based 


(p 1) 

This ts all very logical, but, one must ad 
mit, not very convincing Mr. Hobson does 
not a boldly face the root-difficulty of 

uman nature” as does Mr. Wells in that 
passage towards the close of “New Worlds 
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for O} vhere, admitting that “Socialism”|the brain, not of his enemy, but of his 
1inst human natur he describes hu-| friend. What a difference there is in the point 
man nature as the “Ishmael of the unive rse.” | of view! 
Vas t rhaps, nition by im of . ‘ : 
, Pegs Here is proof enough, too, that all is still 
; = , juences? 1 pro fair in war. The adventure of Aguinaldo, as 
l arin tint con Dt! told in this volume, shows clearly the ex- 
ely pabeendl traordinary fertility of deception, the amaz- 
; 7 ing imagination for planning, the remarka- 
; mee©") ble endurance and readiness to risk a spy’s 
, = death of Aguinaldo’s captor This exploit 
' US) will be judged ( i to ul moral stan- 
lards of ch of ! j Heaven knows, 
war is ever ‘ m of all villanies,” 
n ( yuld lly ecavil at Funston’s 
hod n tl of t) Filipino lead 
n ! i indeed On tl 
hole, tl ‘ ) k lays it 
‘ “ ii ( ( Ps larrato 
he d t | ry i 
( . VI rt lay seem tl ! ined in ir 
( | hould have b I l over tl heads 
: Fred of a couple of 1 l f trained ldiet 
rnp it is said that is never would have happen- 
i I York: Charles ed if Gen. Wheaton’s dispatch r ommending 
ied if Gen. W itol ’ 
Funston for a llar b adier-general had 
, enture and | not been inadvertently given out at the War 
odshed, Gen. Funston’s reminiscences will! pnepartment—it is clear that out of the ad- 
, die. u. A Marryat, a Cooper, | venturous boy who roamed Alaska and join- 
r might have envied the General the| .q the Cuban army merely for the sake of 
ealth of adventure upon which he can} aqventure, has grown a man of force and 
dra None of their hero surely, evel! power in his chosen profession, a genuine 
faced death more frequently or more non-| eager of men, simple and without boastful- 
uantly. His has been a charmed life, yet! ness or immodesty over his extraordinarily 
ly a part of the experiences of this mod- | successful career. 
ern O'Malley are herein set forth. This is the] 
tory of his drifting into the army of Cuban | 
beration in 1896 as an adventurous son of | 


Kansas, without prestige, or social or politi- 


1 influence, and of his becoming within a 


few months, on his merits, chief of artillery 
of the Cuban army, followed by his extra- 
ordinary rise in three years from colonel of 


rank of 
brigadier-general in the regular army of the 
United States at the age of thirty-six. Where 


Kansas regiment to the 


it raw 


else than in America could so romantic a 
ireer and so sudden an elevation be possi- 
ble? 

Let it be said at once that the General has 
told his often thrilling an admira- 
bly direct and simple style that recalls plea- 
antly the remarkable memoirs of our great 
oldiers of the Civil War—Grant, Sherman, 
and Sheridan. Whereas they dealt with great 
campaigns and vast battalions, Gen. Funston 
chiefly of regiments and individuals. 
That extraordinary adaptability, and the men- 
tal keenness and courage of the average 
American, which made him so fine a soldier 
in 1861-65, are shown here to have existed in 
the notable degree among our volun- 
teers in the Philippines in 1898-1901. But no 
mind of genuine humanity can put 
this volume down without a shudder at the 
slaughtering of human beings recorded. Gen. 
Funston tries to be fair to his enemies, and 
pays a handsome tribute to his comrades of 


story in 


tells 


same 


sound 


the Cuban army who were so greatly mis- 
understood in 1898 But the callousness of 
the professional man-killer is evident, none 
the less, in his book, side by side with a 


vivid note of pain when the bullet pierces 





Notes 


Suther- 
the au- 


Life,” by Howard 
land, is announced for publication in 
McNally & Company. 


“The Promise of 


tumn by Rand, 


announce for au- 
translation of Selma La- 
Velma Swanston 


Henry Holt & Company 
tumn publication a 
gerlif's “Christ Legends,” by 


Howard. 


The Macmillan Company will publish short- 
ly “The King of the Dark Chamber,” by Ra- 
bindranath Tagore. 


The Century Company announces the pub- 
“Little Eve Edgar- 
Abbott. 


month of 
Hallowell 


lication next 
ton,” by Eleanor 


The following books are promised for pub- 
lication in the autumn by the John C. Win- 
ston Company, of Philadelphia: “The Bend 
of the River,” by Max Adeler; “The Quitter,” 
by Jacob Fisher; “The Mary Frances House- 
keeper,” by Jane Eayre Fryer; “Sylvia's Mar- 
riage,” by Upton Sinclair; “Myths and Leg- 
ends,” by Logan Marshall. 


The University of Chicago Press announces 
as forthcoming: “Water Reptiles of the 
Past and Present,” by Samuel Wendell Wil- 
liston; “The Evolution of Early Christianity,” 
by Shirley Jackson Case; “The Lincoln and 
Douglas Debates,” by Horace White (Publi- 
cations of the Chicago Historical Society); 
“The Origin and Teachings of the New Tes- 
tament,” by Ernest D. Burton and Fred 
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Merrifield; “William James and Henri Berg- 
son, by Horace M. Kallen; “Papers of 
the Bibliographical Society of America,” Vol. 
VIII, edited by A. C. von Noé; “An Histori- 
cal Examination of Some Non-Markan Ele- 
ments in Luke,” by Ernest William Par- 
sons (Vol II, Part 6, Second Series, Histori- 
cal and Linguistic Studies); “Sunday-School 
Buildings and Equipment,” by Herbert F. 
Evans; “A Graded Social Service for the Sun- 
day School,” by William N. Hitchins; “The 
Problems of Boyhood,” by Franklin W. John- 
son. To the University of Chicago Science 
series will be added: “The Evolution of Sex 
in Plants,” by John Merle Coulter; “The Ori- 
gin of the Earth,” by Thomas C. 
lin; “The Isolation and Measurement 
Electron,” by Robert A. Millikan. 


Chamber- 
of the 


The following titles included in Fred- 
erick A. Stokes’s September list of announce- 


ments of juvenile books: “The Boys’ Motley,” 


are 


by H. W. Banks; “The Beard Animals,” by 
A. B. Beard; “The Jolly Book of Boxcraft,” 
by Batten Beard; “A Nursery Book of Sci- 
ence,” by Ainsworth Davies; “The Human 
Side of Plants,” by R. Dixon; “Uncle Sam's 
Modern Miracles,” by W. A. DuPuy; “The 
Buccaneers of America,” by John Esquemel- 


ing; “Margaret's Book,” by Fielding H. Hall; 
“Boy’s Book of Astronomy,” by Ellison 
Hawkes; “How to Enjoy Pictures,” by Ruth 


Head; “The Kewpies and Dotty Darling,” by 
Rose C. O'Neill; “The Kind Adventure,” by 
Stella G. 8S. Perry. 

For the third volume of his “History of 
European Diplomacy” (Longmans; $6 net) 


David Jayne Hill has chosen the appropriate 
sub-title “The Diplomacy of the Age of Ab- 
solutism.” In it he traces the raain outlines 
of European diplomatic history from the as- 
cendency of France in 1648 to the diplomatic 
bankruptcy of France after her loss of Canada 
and India and her failure to prevent the par- 
titions of Poland and Turkey in 1772-74. It 
decidedly a better volume than its two 
predecessors. Doubtless, the diplomatist of to- 
day more quickly to his subject in 
this later period, inasmuch as the territorial 
settlements and the diplomatic usages which 
adopted the long negotiations pre- 
liminary to the Peace of Westphalia are vir- 
tually the starting point for the 
modern diplomatist. In the century and a 
quarter following the Peace of Westphalia, the 
typical and the usually successful 
ment was that which absolute 
concentrated in the hands of a single powerful 
monarch or minister. By centring the atten- 
tion, therefore, upon a few great diplomatists 
—Mazarin and Louis XIV, John DeWitt and 
William III, Dubois and Alberoni, Walpole 
and Pitt, Catherine II and Frederick I1I1—Dr. 
Hill is able to tread a fairly easy path across 


is 


warms 


were in 


essential 


govern- 
in power was 


the tangled maze of diplomatic endeavor of 
many lesser men. He thereby secures a unity 
and continuity which would have been im- 
possible had he tried to take up the aims of 
all the rival nations. He wisely sacrifices 
completeness to clearness In his selection 
of topics to be considered his judgment is 
broad and catholic. His style is simple and 
direct, and is enlivened by apt quotations from 











others and by happy phrases of his own. On 
; 

the other hand, his authorities are often a} 

little dusty. Over such an immense field he 


has not always been able to note fine points | 
which , 


have been established by recent’ 
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scholars: Admiral Van Tromp, for instance|from a single hit This somewhat sporting 
(p. 10), sails down the Channel again with / attitude towards literature was largely a per- 
the apocryphal broom at the masthead. Be-/ sonal deduction from Whitman's philosophy 
ing frankly based mainly on the secondary ac-| of life. The wholesome influence of Whitman 
counts of others, his work makes no original] on the morbid Symonds is one of e curiost- 
contribution to knowledge, except in so far/ties of literature. It will never be hly 
as his synthesis shows the relation between | understood until some one deals frank with 
absolutism and diplomacy There are helpful | Symonds’s underlying vic« Since matt 
bibliographies at the close of each chapter,|is more than hinted at in the official ir 
but it is surprising that a recent ambassador /and avowed in semi-private publi he 
to Berlin should think (p. 534) that Frederick | present biographer seems to et! 
the Great's “Ceuvres” are included in his|cent or strangely ill-inf ed { estion 
“Politische Korrespondenz.” However, new/ably, it was the am f Whi 
American diplomatists are not likely to pack/trine of male love t 
in their travelling bags a more satisfactory | British admirer That ha 
one-volume history of a period which it will| have been a stage towards a k ' 
lo them no harm to Know than is contained | conversion is surely w th \t 
in Dr. Hill's thoughtful volume jin his long fight arain < 
— attained a fairly patriarchal iH 
fe there was so normal and serv 
“My Days of Adventure by Ernest Alfred] one must most regret tl } ' 
Vizetelly (London: Chatto & Windus 7S./ that drove him to constant « | 
6d. net), comprises the entertaining reminis- P refuge from himself Thus h 
cences of a young English war corré pon- | sumes the air of an accompli 
lent during the Franco-Prussian Wat The | enthusiasm takes on th omew! 
author was connected, as he states repeated- | tory vim with which one ents 
ly, with a family of famous war correspon- an anaes This produced the pat 
dents, and consequently knew many inter- copious and eager a writer is at 
esting people by sight and even by acquaint in original production, but in tra \\ 
ance He was only in his teens when the|agree with Mr. Brooks that th: 
war broke out in 1870, but he had once been] Benvenuto Cellini is likely to out t 
noticed by Napoleon III when helpin se- 
cure some copy for the Illustrated London 
Vews. He stayed in Paris during the sum- Mr. Brooks’s essay is an e) 1! t 
mer, heard on the boulevards of the terrible] erjticism, written with sympathy i 
French defeats, was swept into the Palais|tion. and distinction We quot . 
Bourbon by the republican mob, which in- ment of the fundamental weakne tl 
sisted on the downfall of the Second Empire, | gifted author of the “Renaissance 
and experienced fifty days of the siege. He True literature strikes a middle te: . 
was fortunate in having a shrewd concierge,]| self and theme coalesce In poe " 
Saby, who provided tolerable food even dur-| subjective work, theme is harmonious) 
ing the scarcity; among other things Saby | Merged in personality, Just as in really great 
| histories and biographie pe nali i ul 
had had the wit, before the Germans closed moniously submerged in theme. 83 i t 
in, to acquire some rabbits which multiplied]jn his biographies, not in his magnu opu 
with their usual fecundity, in spite of the| reaches this point; certainly not in pot 
Germans; so that he was soon able to sel! | 4nd essays He is not quit wag + 
torian, the true biographer, he is 
lapins to Rothschild at ten dollars apiece. faction in a just view of object ull } 
The account of Paris besieged, with many pseudo-objective books the hist« of tl in 
anecdotes, is the best part of the book In|or the epoch is, one goon conu = 
November, thanks to the intervention of Mr pop Agim nar test the | t f 
Washburne, the United States Minister, the] yjew of its author. As a « lla i his 
author was allowed, with a band of other for- | subjective work, his poem his pe : ? 
eigners, to depart from the famishing city. | 54y5, one feels that the aut! 4 -- b- 
He then followed the armies north of the oe ce Be ee ied ! self : e 
Loire, and sent to the Pall Mali Gazette the he cannot lose himself Her t! " d 
first published English account of the hard] shyness—getting himself by a ki of bi 
fighting at Le Mans, of which he had been an|der into the foreground of his bject 
i . ’ themes and on the other hand fal t 
eye-witness. The author's egoism palls some- due objects to himself: neither the terat 
what, yet it is doubtless the unimportant | of knowledge nor yet the literat pe 
details of how much cheese he ate, how cold| but always a fatal mixture of t! 
he felt, and what he said to his father that The opinion seems to us em t! ust ‘ 
make his ramblin narrative readable precisely this way of m ! ! t 
- indiscreetly in his works of hola j 
them an uncommon warmtl TI 
John Addington Symonds was by no means} from impressionable y« eo} f 
a great writer, but he was an extra: rdinarily | similar books have ever T 
stimulating spirit Whether in Greece, Italy | proached the Greek poet t 
or Elizabethan England, he had the gift OC} enane under his somewhat fit 
making the past seem vivid, related to our} still seem a privilege, ev: 
own emotions, and important. Thos Who, | onal have revealed f 
like the reviewer, owe much t 1, will | what once seemed a 
admit with some reluctance the reservations! 
made by Van Wyck Brooks in “John Adding-| 
ton Symonds: A Biographical S (Ken-| Prof. Martha Hale 8S} 
nerley) Yet Mr brooks est ms | to the lengthening list i 
both just and mpatheti Ss was| modern dress. The t I 
fundamental) lerelict msthet ight) from Medimwval Literat 
escape from self in popul zat ilti-| not to be strictly int 
Imately ach ed conviction in the ta and | contains, in addition to 
who entertained rather despairingly the hope} watory of St. Patrich ! J ( t 
that an accidental immortality; ht result’ Margaret,” and to satir« t | 





land during the lat- 


its natives to work 


repiutation, and to re- 


Pinkerton, after 


branches out into a 
requirements of a 
such as tents, clothing, bedding, cook- 
camp-making \ volume on} 


is from the pen of Raymond 
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D>. Littl winner of the doubles championship 
in 1911 Mr. Little puts his emphasis on’ gen- 
el ip and strategy, as the features of the | 
game about which least ha heretofore been 
writter The subject of “Taxidermy” is han- 
dled b Leon L. Pray. a practical taxidermist 
Aft i very brief chapter on tools and mate- 
ial Mr. Pray takes up in order the mounting 

e small bird, the sn mammal, the game 

! eptile the Virginia deer head, and 

t ot illustratir hi lirections with a 
um of dia ims in each casé For the 

‘ vious criticism of t} book one may go 

oH i Brevis esse la ) obscurus fio 

| | by 

\ t - I t). 18 

" \ t hich de- 

l a theory « exerci Mrs. Watts’s 

vy out of the endeavor to analyze 

nd imitate the poses of certain Greek 
statue notably the Discobolus and _ the 
iarcher of the A®gina pediment. Her experi- 
experts | ments convinced her that Greek training con- 
their | sisted in perfect control of the tense body, 
the position of head and torso remaining 


virtually unchanged in the most active move- 
ments, the work being thrown upon the bal- 
imitative studies 
involving 

tension 


these 
of 
of execution, 


ancing limbs From 


she draws aé_e series exercises 


utmost accuracy 
the movement, exquisite balance. 


of the mounting a 


throughout 


(Characteristic system is 





high block without bending the head and 
back. The feat seems to be a correct analy- 
sis of a famous marble of a charioteer. Some 
dozen movements, many of which are of a 
dance-like order, are fully described and il- 
lustrated by photographs and cinema series. 
By doing the exercises in a dark room with 
electric iights attached to her feet and the 
camera vertically above, Mrs. Watts obtain- 
ed very interesting plans of her exercises. 
These came out in beautiful and regular 
curves, which the authoress regards as a 
demonstration of the correctness of the 
scheme It may be said at once that the 
exercises are beautiful and extremely diffi- 
cult. That they will do good to any sound 
person practicing them, Mrs. Watts, begin- 
ning after forty, proved in her own case 
One must regret the too-ambitious title of 
what is in most respects a good book. The 
principle of tense balance is perfectly famil- 
liar to any fine dancer or figure-skater. The 
patterns of figure-skating much resemble 


| Mrs. Watts’s geometrical plates; in fact, her 
| exercises, with due allowances, are often ve ry 
As for the theory that 
body is “tuned” re- 
the 
hardly 


skater’s 


the 
i perfectly 


like 
to 
history 


trained 
the 


pond to “cosmik forces,” 


ven of Greek athleticism warrants 


incient sculptors 


uch a belief Unless the cosmic forces are 
purely physical or, as Mrs. Watts intimates, 
lan indistinguishable blend of the mental and 
| physical, those who have been in nearest 
ltouch with the world forees have not been 
| erained athlete but often aged or even in- 
| valid persons Still the mysticism in this 
book may be taken or left, according to the 
jreader’s mood An enthusiast for physical 
}eulture will find much to interest him in the 
jsystem, and the archeologist will find hints 
| of a very sensible method of interpreting 
| the difficult postures represented by the 


a posthumous vol- 
Briggs (Scribner; 


“Theological Symbolics,” 


ume by Prof. Charles A 
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$2.50 net), is a study of the official Christian 
creeds in the interest of church unity. The 
division of the subject indicates the au- 
thor’s practical purpose and point of view. 
Part I treats of Fundamental Symbolics, 
the classic ecumenical creeds officially ac- 
cepted by all the larger bodies of Christen- 
|dom. Part II is entitled Particular Sym- 
bolics, in which Professor Briggs analyzes 
and interprets the conflicting symbols which 
arose in the Protestant Reformation and 
subsequent divisions. In Part III, Compara- 
tive Symbolics, an effort is made to de- 
termine the consensus of doctrine in, the 
symbols of the separated churches and to 


prove that adjustment and agreement is pos- 
sible. Professor Briggs urges that a sufficient 
platform for reunion is found in the ecumeni- 
cal creeds, in which the r divisions 
of Christendom actually agree. He pleads for 
under which “the sub- 


three great 
a supreme jurisdiction, 
ordinate jurisdictions representing each of the 
divisions, the particular jurisdic- 
which each of these are or may be 
still retain their particular sym- 


three and 


tions into 


divided, may 


bols and particular institutions without any 
interference whatever on the part of the 
higher jurisdiction.’ The example of the 


United States and the separate American com- 
monwealths is cited. The to promote 
unity led Professor Briggs to minimize dif- 
ferences and to lay undue stress upon creedal 
statements in which various branches of 
Christendom appear to be in harmony, as well 
to neglect many important differences in 
principle and point of view which have never 


desire 


as 


found expression in official symbols. Modern- 
ism, both Catholic and Protestant, is some- 
thine Professor Briggs did not at all under- 


stand, and since the real problem of Chris- 
tian unity is the reconciliation of ancient and 
modern faith, there is a pathetic aspect of 
this scholarly and conscientious endeavor to 
harmonizing outgrown 
and discarded symbols. The student of the 
creeds will still need other manuals for refer- 
ence to the exact language of the symbols, but 
will find in the present work valuable biblio- 
As was evident in an ear- 


promote harmony by 


graphical material. 


lier work of Prof. Briggs on the Apostles’ 
Creed, he was unable to conceive a symbol 
as the outgrowth of the religious life and 


problems of a particular age. 


The last issued double section of the Oxford 
English Dictionary goes from “shastra” to 
“shyster” and completes Volume VIII of that 
work, leaving parts of Volumes IX and X to 
be finished. These two volumes will be is- 
sued by Sir James Murray and his coadju- 
probably in 1917, the year of Sir 
James's eightieth birthday, as predicted 
him last year. He published the first 
tion, “A—Ant,” in 1884, and it is to be hoped 
that he will live to see the noble work com- 
pleted. Dr. Henry Bradley, of Oxford Univer- 
sity, is the editor of the present section, and 
in his prefatory note says that the number 
of words recorded is 3,670, as against 1,525 
in the Century Dictionary. This discrep- 
ancy is not nearly great as it appears 
to because many two-word 
pounds of practically self-evident meaning 
are included in the Oxford work. He also 
notes that this section is peculiar in that it 
records no words, except a very few pho- 
netically abnormal ones, from Greek, Latin, 
French, or Old Norse, the initial of the words 
being the digraph sh. He might well have 
compared it with the group of words, occupy- 


tors, 
by 


sec- 





80 


be, so com- 
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ing nearly two hundred pages, beginning with “a in order to accentuate the quaint imager) 
the digraph ch, where are found not merely Sclrence lof these myths, has followed their original 
words of Greek origin, the digraph being a llanguage quite closely; and he we con 
purely Greek borrowing, but all sorts of othe! aye eee edie = ae ' said 
words, the digraph having become well Anzli- LEGENDS OF THE SUN clusively that the Indian was ever a po 
cized. Lor All Ag By W r. Oleott the study of whose tribal legend reveal 
. itn is Wonks: 9 oe o, s959)4 charming beauty of expression 
The section is marked by the absence of con- net | Myths of the solar creation ar acer 
spicuous finds in the mistakes of other books, | a }from the mythology of Japa Ne ; 
but exhibits the immense superiority in cita- What more natural tha it primitive) the Eskimo, the Peruvia and l 
tions and consequent sense-development of man should speculate « t zreat prob-| cacas of Brazil, the Mexica ind t 
words having a really literary history that dis- | !e™m of the origin and creation of the visi- | men of South Africa Maori, the 
tinguishes this work from any other diction- | ble universe, the sun and moon in espe-|and the Dyak and the 
ary ever published. Some of the notable terms|C¢ial? His myths relate hov rb, with-| most of them is ell ‘ 
are shed, sheen, shine, shirk, shoot, etc. This| out separate existence befor the birth of | eXisted on this very Ne i a 
class of words, with their citations, disclose the world itself, was nd P going | Sphere age a ‘ 
an admirable, almost Biblical, accuracy of ty-| by the geod of lieht other legends | created and stationed ‘ 4\ 
yp zsraphy and great acumen and care in com- the sun either pran to being is the| Then follow t me j 
parison; but an examination of the section dis- .crifice of the life of a cod or ro. or was | ter embodying the vi of ; 
closes a lamentable lack of care in the treat- rescued from o dungeon or cave by a cham-| te What sun and mec 
ment of a class of words of more technical or : ‘ : 
superficial importance. It is unfortunate that pion. Perhaps the solar m) of the North | carly histor} - : oe ? 
these words were not either omitted or else|™erican Indian are the most interesting | wer Geferentially regarded a 
treated with such care as to make the diction- | ©! all, because of their variety and ingenuity ings, connected wil ie dail te ¢ 
ary a work of final authority. Related words| While the various tribes agree that the manity, influencing mysteriously 
should have been compared to see that they | world was dark before the un was made,| istence and controlling his destiny 
agreed and the other works of reference,}the majority of them had each its indi-| eT a8 ancestors, heroes, OF benefactor ! 
hich appear to have been used irregularly | vidual tradition as to how the sun actually} ported to the heavens after a life ¢ ‘ 
ignored altogether, should have been used | ogame into existenct The reat tribes of |fulness here on earth Phi ipposed 
sia ctauiee aloo hargeeoe m9 pari the Northwest believed that the raven, their | fluence was largely parental, the : 
eines . ae ae cca |supreme deity, one day hit upon the sun|Jjects of idolatrous worship in t ESL OS 
the shell of an oyster or clam,” is: “1881 In- ; ; : | : : — 
gersoll Oyster Industry”; but Bartlett noted | @U!t¢ accidentally and, realizing its prob-| of humanity being the Great Father | 
the use of the term in this sense in 1859, and| @ble value to man, beast, and plant alike, | and the Great Mother (lunar) ; 
this Bartlett is cited under shindig, and else-| Set it in the heavens where it has ever naturally distinguished as to s¢ ' 
where. Shindig is a common enough word in| since remained; the Yuma tradition was] 4ssigned to these bodies i ome 
the United States, but no American citation| that the great god Tuchaipa created first} Changed, as in Australia the su ‘ 
except from dictionaries is given. The word! the world, then the moon. the light of which | Man, the moon a man In Peru oon 
is slang, but is marked only “U. 8."; yet she-| proving insufficient, he provided in the sun| Was mother and both sister and wife of 
bang and shyster are properly marked “U. S. | ey, rything requisite for man’s need Es-| the sun, like Osiris and Isis in E if Che 
slang.” When correct information as to Amer- pecially interesting is a legend related in| Eskimo makes the moon the you r bre 1 
ican usage is to be had for the asking, it full by Jeremiah Curtin in his “Creation| of a femal un. the eal Ml ' rd 
would be better to give it. The interesting Myth ae +P ce site, foe, | eal On wennen. @ tribe of Bi a 
etymology for shyster given in the New Inter-| ~*~ s of Primitive America,” a purely im ; 
national Dictionary as being: “E. dial., from | *8imative product ranking high with the | Indians makes th eae oe wee eS 
Ir. siostair barrator,” is ignored. The citations | est examples of Grecian and even Egyptian | Sun his wife, while Tylor In hl schemas 
under shirred are enough to warn the editor; mythology, and among the Yana Indians Culture” tells us that the Otta India 
that the definition under shirr, “To poach| of California there is a somewhat similar jin their story of losco, picture the moon 
(eggs) in cream instead of water,” is inac- myth; the Cherokee myth reveals the sun j}and sun as brother and sister \s a whole 
curate. This is quoted from an American dic-| as arbiter of man’s fate: a Uté myth tells|in North American myths the sun and moon 
tionary, but should have been cited and a_| how the sun had to be conquered and ren-| are more frequently brother and er than 


owner definition given. Many cook books | dered subject to the will of man before it} man and wife, whereas 
afford one. , ‘ : | Mae « nar 
| would perform its daily task in a regular} America, and, in parti 
|and orderly way; the Apache myth, while| Peru, sun and moon we 


Prof. Joseph Schick, whose pursuit of the | agreeing with most of the other Indian often called grandfath 


Hamlet story led him into a veritable Shinar | myths as to traditional darkness on earth, | 
of Coptic, Kurdish, and the like, now appears|due to the belief that in the beginning} may have arisen fro 


in the current “Jahrbuch der Deutschen] the only light in the world emanated from/|day, mild and friendly, 


Shakespeare-Gesellschaft” (Berlin: Georg | the huge eagle feathers that people carried | ruled by a feminine 
Reimer), with a version of this tale in| about with them, relates how a council of | night would have its 
Chinese. The hero, who, like Hamlet in|the tribe was convened to devise a better | man In equatorial ane 





Saxo's telling of the story, though the bear-| system of lighting: result, a great experi-|on the contrary, the 


| 
er of a letter intended to bring him to his| mental disc painted bright yellow and with | ding day-tim: in is a 
death, luckily wins fortune and a bride in- | its more successful successors placed up in| and pleasant night i 
stead, is in this case no less a person than | ine sky one after the other, zoodn« knows | moon, climatic condit 
the Buddha himself. The present text, prob- | ; ’ 
ably ultimately of Sanskrit origin, comes 
from the middle of the third century of our 
era The original is collated with all the! 
affectionate enthusiasm which marks the | 
author’s “Corpus Hamleticium.” This issue | and even implies that the legend of the| bodies is reversed, and 

| 


| how. The Kootenay myth creates the sun| sponsible for the conf 
| out of a ball of grease, through the instru-| mance language gene 
|mentality of the Coyote or Chicken Hawk; | Latin, sun is masculine 


and the Cherokee myth was more elaborate| whereas in German 


of the “Jahrbuch” of the Society, now in its! Deluge was not unknown We must pass| nate of Bavaria the 
fiftieth year, contains, among others, essays | over the Yokuts and Mewar and Pomos/as Frau Sonne and the 
on “Shakespeare und die Impresa-Kunst,” | ind Wvandots to touch upon the novel Nava Mond. 
“Shakespeare £ 1,” “Shake “are und | “ ’ . 

h voageruds und H aydn, hake _e § ; 10 le ge nd ot the ereatior ot un moon I rom the le gend of 
das Burgtheater,” besides the usual summa- | , : ‘ 

: and stars, which reveals the dest imagi-| band and wife prang 
ries of recent publications in this and related ; ; ‘ 

native range of primitive m: Mr. Olcott among them the old 


elds 


al 








in Central and South 
cular, in Mexico and 
re man and wife, and 


er and grandmother 


This confusion of sex, Mr. Oleott remark 


n the fact that the 
would naturally 
sun, while the chill 
counterpart in ste! 
1 sub-tropical region 


burning and forbid 


man, whi the mild 
dur to a ( 
ion alone beodt re 
ision So it thy te 
rally follo iy 
and moon fe 
the render of ' , 
in the Upper Pa j 
n ji i nok ol 
moon 1 P ed Hert 
un nd on , u 
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the stars are their offspring. Of course, 
sun and moon no more lived 
and wife do 
the legends of their disputes and 


troubles are and it is 


Drama and Music 


the mythologic 


happily together than man 


now; and A FRENCH VIEW OF SHAKESPEARE. 


marital many, most 





interesting to find among the bushmen, al-|5”@*espeare et la Superstition Shakespear- 
most the lowest tribe of South Africa, the tenne. By Georges Pellissier. Paris: 
‘ } > “Na 
same mythology and celestial lore as among Hachette et Cie. 
Eskimos, Australian Egyptis ‘ 
= : -6ypUlan and It is always profitable to hear the other 
Greek ie culminating chapter: r th : ; 
‘ ! chapter of the side in every case, and so this book may 


volume relate to sun worship through all 


sentence of un- 
the author 


| have its us although the 


clime; and these are]... , : , 
ral ; ese are! mitigated severity which passes 
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bethan dramatists generally. As every one 
knows, these writers, in dramatizing the 
chronicles, novels, etc., that lay before them, 
did not aim at giving to their materials a 
|rigid dramatic structure. They regarded 
abundance and diversity of incident as 
among the chief sources of interest in the 
drama as well as in prose fiction, and with 
this principle in mind they even went so 
far as to combine very often in their plots 
{stories that were originally separate. The 
lchronicle-plays furnish the best illustration 


noua me ae Bs negra toa a al upon the er at poet is not likely to win the/ of the alge ssa just indicated, = the same 
yproval of many readers—at least, outside| thing is observable, more or less, through- 
“ en gr Moncey = retardation in its! o¢ France. M. Pellissier has at any rate|out the Elizabethan drama. Freedom and 
: * | pti 4 om . : bs 7 sR 1 courage of his onvi tions, as will ap-| variety are certainly advantages a apt 
chat r, and solar emens. tradition and |. ar rom t . following paragraph of his maotmen, pat kona ear tee 8s = ware sat 
tho “ny Sah since Wie itil | introduction, in which he states the main yardsticks of the neo-classical drama to pro 
. ; ‘| theses of his book: ductions that are constructed on entirely 
f > ee Sees wee en different principles? It is the same attitude 
I eart of tl reat festival ! ich | \yons le courage de le dire, ce “dieu du of mind that leads M. Pellissier to condemn 
ragierooany oh catenrates toCay and | fs tlhe ara a ong eating particular severity the first scene in 
thie elic f h hen : ‘ ) ve , mnonireron qui ali $ pieces ups ce 
throu Ni +} Pace cage of ms pct posed hache, que Vinvention lu inque pe son | “King ogee seeregnare “ge -d “re on 
curio ugh blended with practices and | PRRRSTSS PCS Gh. Gone Se moirame ot | Doss Pana orn wor, = . : wy ried band 
iefs utterly antagonistic to the spirit that n comique de la farce, 4 vil n’observe le | lve Gramatic form to this pong de — 
sonmted thess™ to 12) ; plus souvent ni la vérité matérielle, ni la| tion of a King who divides out his kingdom 
| , verité morale, qu'il ne sait pas composer un/among his daughters in proportion to the 
Followi is a chapter on the solar sig-| personnage, qu'il substitue des effets de/gstrength of their protestations of affection 
of burial customs and the orienta-|5°*ne ou des déclamations ampoulées & l'ana-| top himself. The lover of the romantic 
1 temple, for nowhere in the|!¥*° Psychologique, quill prend enfin la place | qrama might reply that the scene, after all, 
oT Cf GRC Fe ONS Comes fe vad patie eee sets before us, in a form that strikes the 
, influence on human affairs in greater wie imagination, one of the most frequent weak- 
evidence than in ceremonials attending the | When we come look into the execution] nesses of human nature. In such cases, 
burial of the dead Orientation played anjof this formidable programme, we discover | however, it is better for the representatives 
important part in the rite of baptism as|that at bottom the author is merely reviving|of two different tendencies in art not to 
i in many games and customs in|the old quarrel between the classical, or argue, but to go their respective ways in 
o-day in the ring game of chil-| rather neo-classical, and the romantic Since | peace. 
. for instance, are obvious survivals of| Do you prefer the methods of Corneille and it » remarked, makes 
neient in-worship | Rac ine, or do you prefer those of Shake-| pers . — omit nt f Shake- 
| |no distinction between the plays 0 
lo many readers the last chapter, but|SPeare and the rest of the romantic school? | speare’s youth and those of his maturity, or 
one, on emblematic and symbolic forms of| This is, essentially, what it all comes Oh I hanes plays like “The Taming of the 
the sun, will be the most interesting of all, |! deed, we do not believe that even in e-| shrew" and “Timon of Athens,” which are 
these solar symbols enter largely | cit ic criticisms much that is new will be| only partially Shakespearean, and others 
j » desi that embellish works of art cond in this volume. On the other hand, that are wholly so. Similarly, he does not 
ther lent or modern; and as sym }the writer has massed such criticisms in a seem aware that scenes like those in which 
‘ n d worship are closely related, it} v vay that no one else has hitherto under- Hecate appears in “Macbeth” or Posthu- 
is 1 t ji ructive to trace these emblems | take n. Herein lies whatev value the book | mus’s vision in “Cymbeline” are very gen- 
. to thelr sources through a| may possess. erally rejected as spurious. The matter, 
ud eclesi ic architecture, and the} To illustrate the general spirit of the| however, is of little importance, for “Ham- 
tructural and artistle adornment of edifices} author’s work, we may cite his objection to| let” and “Othello” receive as hard measure 
fledicated to worship in very land. There| Shakespeare’s free handling of time, where-| at M. Pellissier’s hands as the most inferior 
re i modern edifices of the Christian] p y the events which fall within a single act! works that are printed in the collective edi- 
Chure but reveal the curious fact and| are sometimes of such a nature as to require tions of Shakespeare. We scarcely need add 
bald ineongruit of the combination of | us to assume the lapse of hours or even|that the reading of this book is a difficult 
page mbols of worship with enti guage | Gene We might remind M. Pellissier that/task. The role of Zoilus involves an in- 
ritua ymbolism of free masonry ts | JEschylus, in the “Agamemnon,” and Sopho-| tolerable monotony, and if our author has 
briefl touched upor in fact, the entire] cles, in the “G2dipus at Colonus,” have been | assumed it, he must suffer the penalty. 
chapter, as well as in some sense the whol |guilty of the same offence without impair-| 
eeen, & be regarded as opening a rich| ing their fame, but what is the use of haul-| 
a a ee a | ing out of the limbo of forgotten pedantries | The war will have a paralyzing effect 
CInAtE not only to the seholar, but to} such objections as these? The same thing ap-|upon the musical activities of Europe. The 
Be SBtguarian | pli , for the most part, to his remarks on, Paris Opéra, already on the brink of ruin 
Vhether the author has added anything| Shakespeare’s frequent changes of scene |before immediate war was dreamed of, can 
lhardly hold its own now; and it does not 





to the worth of thi book by 


exceptional only here he might still further have t taken | 


seem probable that the opera houses of Ber- 


a supplementary chapter on the Sun as Re-| Into account the condition of the Elizabe than | in, Vienna, St. Petersburg, London, Munich, 
vealed by Sclence may be roa The | S8tage, on which, of course, there were no and other cities will be able to open fer a 
work is well-nigh perfect without shiftings of elaborate scenery as are) winter season. As for the soloists, those 
must take instant place among _ phe necessary in the modern presentation of|who can will no doubt be eager to come 


iznificant books of the well | Plays 


| 

and | such 
year. It f 
| 


made, handsomely printed, and fully illus Another stumbling-block to our author is|‘ 
trated, and contains a brief bibliography and/the loose structure which characterizes | 
. if 
fairly ample index. 'Shakespeare’s plots, as those of the Eliza- 


to this country for the coming season. 
the armies of their 
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army. The conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic, Josef Stransky, is another Aus- | 
trian subject who may have to follow the 
call to arms. As he was a physician be- 
fore he became a conductor, he will prob- 
ably be in the surgical department, safe from 
bullets. Among the other great artists who | 
may be exposed to them are the Russians, 
Chaliapine, Godowsky, Josef Hofmann, Gabril- | 
owitsch, Lhévinne, Safonoff, Siloti, Rachmani- 
noff—to mention only those best knewn in 
this country; the Frenchmen, Clément, Re- | 
naud, Saléza, Dalmores, Rothier, Dinh Gilly, 
Marcoux, Roussiliére, Muratore, Dufranne, | 
Thibaud, Huberdean; the Germans and Aus- 
trians, Goritz, Reiss, Burrian, Hensel, Braun, 
Weil, Knote, Slezak, Sauer, Wiillner, Burg- 
staller, R. Strauss, Max Reger, Muck, and 
many others; to which Italy would add Caru- 
so, Sammarco, Ruffo, Scotti, Bonci, Amato, 


Toscanini, Polacco, etc. 


It is too late to make any suggestions, 
but one cannot but wish that arrangements 
had been made for including all musicians 
in the army bands, for which they would be 
much better fitted than for carrying guns. 
Caruso has shown in “Pagliacci” that he is a 
virtuoso on the drum, and doubtless many 
of the artists named play one of the instru- 
ments used in military bands, or could learn 


one in a few weeks. 


How important a réle bands play in army 


life every one knows. In Russia alone there 


are 100,000 uniformed musicians, one-half of 


whom are actively employed in the Empire's 
one thousand regiments, the other half be- 
ing in the naval and military schools. Ivan 


Narodny contributed an illuminating articl 


on this subject to Musical America two weeks 
ago. There has been serious discussion, he 
Says, as to whether it would be wise to re- 
duce the number of these musical companies, 


which cost a great deal of money, but the 


military authorities have never dared to do 


so, knowing the seriousness of the results 
“Music for a Russian soldier means more than 
anything else.” Before the great battle of 
Mukden, Mr. Narodny heard a Russian sol- 
dier say: “Whether I am to be shot or I 
have the luck to remain alive, I know not 
but I must hear my favorite march this fatal 
night. It is a stimulation to action, a sola 
to the soul.” 


The generals who know this effect of musi« 
on soldiers are the ones who have thwarted 
all attempts to banish music from the army 
On this subject Mr. Narodny cites the late 
General Linevitch, commander of the Rus- 
sian army, who expressed himself in this 
forcible language: “Music is one of the most 
vital ammunitions of the Rissian army. With- 
out music a Russian soldier would be dull, 
cowardly, brutal, and inefficient. From mu- 
sic he absorbs a magic power of enduranc: 
and forgets the sufferings and mortality. It 
is a ‘divine dynamite. 


The Russian surgeons in the Russo-Japan- 
ese War said that the dying soldiers in the 
hospitals implored that a band might play for 
them that they might overcome the agonies 
of pain. Napoleon complained, after he wa 
defeated in Russia, that it was the deplorabk 
result of Russian winter and Russian army 
music. “The weird and barbaric tunes of 
those beastly Cossack regiments simply in- 
furiated the half-starved Muscovites to the 
maddest rage, and they wiped out the very 
cream of the army,” wrote the great conqueror 
in his notebook. 
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VERMEER OF 


scheme of straw yellow and 


mospheric placing 


artist did. Terbor« 
lets his objects « 


subordination; 


apparently uniform ton: 
kle of a gilt frame, th: 





is kept rather flat, after a so 





white porcelain, latten, or 


incidentally you will 
His contours « 


without forced 


the barges in the View 





harmonious tone and avoidance 


The salmon-pink strand o 


are so nearly 


photograph the 


dared set this bit 
notorious fact 





swims in air and diffused light The red 
roofs glow between sky and water, as they 


do in nature, but with a depth no other 

Dutch painter has attained The ye goes 

Straight to the picturesque skylin« f the 

town by virtue of the right placing and 

value of everything There is no resort to 

the common device, which Goyen and even 

Rembrandt employed, of artificially darken 

ing the foreground to lead t eve into the 

artificially irradiated midd distan 18 

attraction of Vermeer pietur i ndid 
‘lexperiment which apparent ie d 

peat, lies less in any implicat 

ment than in a quiet cand | t and 

fidelity to actual appear 

Vermeer’s figure comps ition t 

trary, is highly convent t 

convention again is legitima vo ode 

from facts He build is patter 


rectangles—tables, chairs, c: 


floor-tiles cunningly assembled iinst 
which the human figure erve t 

in axis or as a cont 

Sometimes, as in the Dresden Reader 

the Studio, he hangs a curtain i 

ground, thus dividing the f 

unequal rectangl In the Loy etter, at 
Amsterdam, he makes a of ral 
uch rectangular forms, curtail! nd 

and by displaying his scen i in a 
tall lit, obtain in ar l 

ister and uncharacteristi ef t Phie ! 
vention is carried to the furt t yf 
refinement in the Music L« 1, at Windsor 
The tall rectangles of isement nd pi 
ture and mirror frames contrast wit t 
oblong of the virginals high up in the 
picture. The tessellated floor repeat ! eo 
metrical pattern in a tran ! el Phe 
figures of a girl and her ditor i i 
fully set to break the severity of t 

A ‘cello and a heavy rug trailing « ra 
table are contrasting element Ive thing 
gives a sense of quietude and irmot I 
respectful attitude f the man is rare in 
Dutch art, and wholly typical « \ 
Sometimes, as in the Amsterdar Keader 


the rectangles overlap in in 


ion, forming an elaborat: fret \ more 
simple and normal use of th tandard n 
tive may be seen in tl) Chart gz Lad t 


a Casement, in the Marquand Root 


Metropolitan Museun A ta and map 
cut the wall into a sideway T (Coe), 
which is filled by the double S curvy form 
ed by the woman's outstretched arn ind 
shoulders There could n t 

way of establishing a _ pat t 
whole thing, with its lo irmo! 
faintly shimmeri blue and } lo 
gives an early-morning peacet it 

as of a day happily and 
| Studio, in the Czernin ce t 
| Hale regards as techni 

meer, SnOoWS a great variet ‘ il 
| densely set about the may n t t 
the figures arranged in t ntal 
| relations to the general | 
Mr. Hale suggests that Vermeer ma ive 

l\drawn his rectangular-arabesqu: scheme 
from the study of Japanese paintings and 
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we SS Oe 


prints. The coincidence is indeed interest- 


ing, but the Japanese did not systematically | 
employ this system of space division until | 


a half-century or more after Vermeer'’s death. 
} 


The scheme, after all, had become almost 


in Holland by 


and De 


an academik 
L660 Terbort h, Metsu, 


requirement 
Hooch em 


lof St. 


| betrayed in the pictures represented in Ver- 
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Bramer, who had studied at Rome with the 
idyllic Elsheimer. In 1654, and later, dur- 
ing Vermeer’s early membership in the Guild 
Luke, Bramer head man, and 
presumably a leading spirit, in the small 
artist circle at Delft. An Italianate taste is 


was 








ploy it, often felicitously; Vermeer simply} meer’s interiors. A Crucifixion, a Last Judg- 
dds to it variety and refinement | ment, a Doubting Thomas, a Finding of 
Wi fe t exceptions, the ool light! Moses, and a Cupid attest the master’s admi- 
rip] rough Vermeer pictures from | ration for the grand style. The occasional 
left to right Generally the brush stroke| poor Vermeers—they are so disconcerting 
vs the direction of the light, across and| that John Van Dyke needlessly evokes a! 
not with the forms. Such ability to secure! pseudo-Vermeer in explanation—I mean the | 
mod ng by painting fearlessly down|two pictures in the National Gallery and the | 
Mr. Hal istly observ the! Love Letter at Amsterdam as types—these | 
I in I d luminist poorer Vermeers suggest that in his hater | 

it i sy and tt unprofitable to| years he, too, was yielding to the general 
ca t analysis of Ver mu Gallic sleekness of which the Mierises were 
rt ma , read in Mr./| the most offensive exponents. Throughout, 
T rate and co n ipters. || he seems something of an eclectic. In what 
to 1 ier once | May well be his earliest pictures, Christ with 

n tt mal t ni is not| Mar) d Martha, and Diana and her 
» this in elf. th isual product of an| Xymphs, Vermeer is evidently composing | 
.ccurat and and. but!his groups after the consecrated pyramidal} 

™ , ’ wrt of |formula invented in Italy 

! is mu re thar painter The gravity of the New Testament scene 
t the dail wauty that his|is remarkable, the relief salient, but without] 

rough on |giving much sense of air and space; the| 

| Martha pleading for the active life as she of- | 

lfers bread is a noble, amiable, and even | 

t in t I. Van Zype,| pathetic figure; the pyramid made by the | 
ninist type in Vermeer, the| three forms is carefully established in three | 

= — a good deal what sort|@imensions. At long range the picture might | 
artist But the reader| @@Sily be taken for an exceptionally fine | 

f , = r.| Work of the Cara hool, and there we| 

ons hes aceutred st seek its inspiration 

' ind t , id of a cult Still quite Italianate is the Toilette of | 
red il sen-| Di I five figures are disposed as an | 
I if , it 18 the} oblique pyramid. Primarily the picture .is | 
I ‘ ttitude toda ind iS &@\/a study in delicate light and shade, the} 
n t ntu lol-| | iIscape being merely perfunctory. Five | 

! I ing muuxom Dutch girl I nearly dressed after 

) y i heir swil One shows part of an exquisite- 

th delled back. One kneels and is dry-| 

nm t modestly exposed feet of the lass 

tl | con-| who is designated the Sylvan Goddess 

m n vt res t in her filleted hair. 

( it is impressive about this little pastoral 

v t ritual ra of these wholesome 

1g yung creatures in their trivial actions—the 

delightful unconsciousness of it all. Among 

t Dutch paint only Rembrandt, in 

l|/ the Finding of Moses, of the Johnson col- 

it lection, i onceive inything at once so 

e] readian and so home! There is an odd 

it} Correggian suggestion about Vermeer’s 

i yup. Unquestionably he had studied clas 

ic Italian art bot ! ngravings and in 

k u derivative pict ( a those of Rubens 

ri nd Van Dyck The travelled and cultured 

n-| Leonard Bramer may) ell have inspired 

uch studi In fact ere may have been 

' r enlta moment when vor Vermeer, too, might 

lvl easily have slipped into a hazardous cosmo 

| | politanism i is lucidity and intellectual 

] ! independens ere no less notable than his} 

Rer t \ tt e! flexibility For him experimentation a-field 

' , t ird-| was only the road to a finer native idiom 

’ t valit \ ) In the bie canva The Procure dated | 

t i t ipil| 1656, he is plainly finding the way It is 


a bordel picture, of the sort which Frans 


{men who kept it bright 
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Hals had made staple at neighboring 
Haarlem. Four quite unconvincing revel- 
lers are seen at half-length behind a table, 
over which falls a fur wrap and an East- 
ern rug. At the right an eager scarlet- 
coated gallant fondles a pretty wench from 
behind, thrusting a gold piece into her hand, 
which lies open on the table. Her face is 
untroubled, her air innocent, and while she 
receives the money, she carefully steadies a 
massive wine-glass with her other hand. At 
the right another long-haired celebrant 
grasps a glass, while clutching the neck of 
a viol, and grins rather aimlessly out of the 
picture. Between the two wastrels the 
shrewd face of a middle-aged procuress peers 
greedily at her ward. The color is a hand- 
some if startling blare of scarlet, crimson, 
and yellow. The composition, the table oc- 
cupying all the lower half of the picture, 


making an odd formal arrangement, and 
the frame crowding the heads above, is 
unexpected, piquant, restless—everything 


that Vermeer in his maturity is not. The 
sense of space and quiet is absent. Through- 
out, the picture suffers from over-emphasis. 
Vermeer brings to his uncongenial theme 
neither the moralistic unction of a Jan Steen 
magnificent imperturbability of a 
Terborch. What is remarkable about the 
picture is the beautiful painting. of the ac- 
cessories and the endeavor to embody a thor- 
hackneyed matter in a novel and 
interesting composition. 

At least it is the renunciation of the 
grand style. Mr. Hale thinks that the mag: 
isterial Milkmaid at Amsterdam may have 
followed this picture closely. Here the fin- 
found. The serenity of 
the serviceable wo- 
here was the new 
vision. To the end of his 


nor the 


oughly 


ished Vermeer is 


his home, the charm of 
and permanent 


short life Vermeer was to paint more like 


im dreamer and a lover than like a father 
and citizen. To lend truth and dignity to 
his dream he will spare no pains of aeute 


observation and cunning craftsmanship. Is 


not this the very simple secret of Vermeer, 


artists, 


most engaging of Dutch consum- 
mate practitioner among artists of every 
time? 

His home was full of music. Musical 


class of his 


themes constitute the largest 

vorks. Musical instruments are introduced 
into several others. His best pictures have 
something of the quality of a seventeenth- 
century motet. There is the same broad 
and generous harmony, those exquisitely 


blues details; 


mething of the a 


balanced and yellows, in the 


urate, almost pedantic, 
nstruction of the whole in its calculated 


geometry. The glamour lies largely in this 


combination of breadth and spaciousness 


and lyrical sweep within a scrupulously 


formalistic framework. Such measured lyr- 


ism, with a tinge of preciosity, was a most 
characteristic product of Vermeer’s 
times—it is note of 
rary French and English verse, and he him- 
self is its exponent in 
the art of painting 
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THE FINANCIAL 
KETS. 

At the end of business hours on Thursday 

York Stock Exchange 

weeks. This is 


THE NEWS AND MAR- 


of this week, the New 


will have been closed three 
much the longest consecutive suspension ofl 
business in its history. During the panic of 
1873, the Exchange shut down in the middle 
of the Saturday, 
20; it opened at the usual hour on 
that 


During this present three weeks 


day's business, September 


Tuesday, 
“rec ord’ 


September 30, and was the 


until 1914. 


silence of the stock market, since July 30, 
there have been momentous happenings, and 
by no means all of them were in the category 
of war news. It is a problem of more than 
mere pothetical inters how stock mar- 
ket prices would have moved in response to 
each of them; for some day, the Stock Ex- 
change must reopen. 


If the Exchange had not closed on the 
last 


tremely 


day of July, it is certain that an ex- 


es would 


break in pri 
Selling orders from Europe, with 


violent 
occurred 


discretionary power for agents to sell 5 


points, and sometimes very much more, be 


low the previous day’s close, were known to 
The 


would 


closing of London’s 
flood 
on New 


be overhanging. 


Stock Exchange have turned the 


liquidation 
hunters” 


of panicky European 
York, 


undoubte dly 


and, though “bargain would 


been most active, their 


have 


buying could have averted the break. 


. ie 
rhere 


Stock 


hardly 
would quite possibly 
Ext 
But it has 


have been some 


hange failures. 


been the rule in all of our 


greater financial crises that this extreme d: 
moralization spends itself on the one day 
of helpless pani On October 24, 1907, wit 
money at 100 per cent. and stocks ling 


to 10 points, there as taik of closing the 
Exchange But on the following da i ‘ 
fa of 75 per cent. money and numerous 
bank failures, a violent recovery ensued. 
I reasons for that 1 vy (a ill 
p ious o isions Ey sort) wv 
ledg it nportant re exped t r 
reparing, 1 b ng for ; IL ¢ ) 
‘ 1 mark I first of t ~ 
ild ive been at | Saturday, A 
{ & is Ceng ri d thy t r 
£ y-current lal it id ft I } 
n news fort idowed th nar le s 
I of lief measures j followed But 
t ther traditional infl ! fe } f 
cove! ld ardis iV prevailed a 
did in i id 189 This time, t ol 
d l tal ] in a tat oL ¢ 
riz pa ething pe s ip 
d ed 
\ , ' 
entl com ‘ n it furop ellir 
lor t relic I iwures took ct t ice 
mule { t I l i ) 
adder dla bank deficit of Saturd 
August 2, ould not necessatr ive stop 
ped that recovery; a ilar bank statement 
tort griit Y T t day of 
1M did n ck rd reaction 
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the market 
had 


Tuesday, 


But it is not how 


would 


SO easy to say 
England 


War on Germany, on 


have acted, after actu 


ally declared 


August 4. 


It would seem 


ed check by Belgium to the advance of the 


Paris must have sent 


ierman tr ops towards 


true that, in 1IS70, the sue 


rices uj It is 


cession of easy Prussian victories over 


France caused a rise on the London 


inxchange; that was foreshad 


But 


would have 


because tp 


owed early ending of the war. similar 


German victories, last week, 


foreshadowed a_ critic military situation 


for Great Britain, which could hardly have 


failed of reflection here How 


ominous 


price would alternately have been affected 
t railway i deci ) ‘ ee 
ond day of the Stock Exchan Dp io 
hews which we lately tnought wa to de 
termine the whole moveme1 of our et 
by the loss of $57,000,000 cash in the bank 
statement of August 8, by the monthly crop 
report of the day before, with its cutti 


down of 234 million bushels in the 


and of 29 millions 


the 


on corn yield 


increase of 125,000 tons in 
unfilled 


District 


wheat; by 


the Steel Trust's orders for July, 


and by the Court decision against 


he Harvester Company under the Anti-Trust 


] 


law: all this is not so readily imagined 
The Stock Exchange's day-by-da reflec 
tion of the news from the Belgia vattle 
fields might have given us something which 
the censor could not suppr« Ima ing 
the stock markets of London, Paris, and Ber 
lin now to be freely operating, and price 
in each of them accessib! the cabled quo 
tations would possess very rare interest In 
the possible line of bat no i dit 
tands the town of Waterloo: and o hap 
pens that, when the famo con tlic there 
was fought, ninety-nine year izo, the chan 
ls of information and th« 
yere open 
That battl was fought on June 1 brit 
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formation, being 
What ensued was 
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something still 
some houses 
the best in- 
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arly interest 


reached London on the 2Ist, in Wellington 


terse announcement of “the « 


throw of the en 


emmys 


vanced, yet they rose only 4 
ext four days Of Frene 
bonds, one Paris newspaper re! 


the news of Waterloo came 


rapid rise of the public fund 


disaster! pre vil t 
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A Handbook of Warring Europe 
Che New York Evening Post's! 


WAR GAZETTEER 


which is to be issued on SATURDAY, AUGUST 22, contains 
all the fundamental information about the war, and is invaluable 
for one who is trying to understand the movements of the vari- 
ous armies and navies. 

It gives the size, organization, and personnel of these, and 
has a table giving full details of all warships and airships owned 
by the various governments. It describes the fortifications on ; 
the borders between the fighting countries. It sketches the lives : 
of the principal rulers involved, and states the reasons for the = 
war and the international law on the subject. It treats every = 
spect of the war in special articles. 

lhere are 36 pages, with photographs, maps, a colored cover, 
and many other features. 

The Gazetteer will be sent to any address postpaid for 15 
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